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PREFACE 

BY AMY LOWELL 

Let me state at the outset that I know no Chinese. My 
duty in Mis. Ayscough's and my joint cxdiab(»ation has 
been to tarn her literal translations into poems as near to 
the spirit of the (Kiginals as it waa in my power to do. It 
has been a long and arduous task, but one wluch has amply 
repaid ev^ry hour spent upon it. To be suddenly intro- 
duced to a new and magnificent hterature, not through 
the medium of the usual more or less accurate translatioii, 
but Erectly, as one might burrow it out for one's self with 
the aid of a dictionary, is an exciting euid inspiring thing. 
The method we adopted made this possible, as 1 shall 
attempt to show. The study of Chinese is so difficult that 
it is a life-work in itself, so is the study of poetry. A uno- 
logue has no time to leam how to write poetry; a poet has 
no time to leam how to read Chinese. Smce neither of us 
pretended to any knowledge of the other's craft, our 
assodation has been a continually augmeating pleasure. 

I was lucky mdeed to approach Chinese poetry through 
such a medium. The translations I had previously read 
had ffven me notliing. Mrs. Ayscough has been to me the 
pathway to a new world. No one could be a more sympa- 
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thetic go-betweea for a poet and bis translator, and Mrs. 
Ayscough was well-fitted for her task. She was bom in 
Shanghai. Her father, who was engaged in bufdness there, 
was a Canadian and her mother an American. She lived in 
China until she was eleven, when her parents returned to 
America in order that their children might finish their 
education in this countjy. It was then that I met her, so 
that our firieodship is no new thing, but has persisted, in 
Sfttte of distance, for more than thirty years, to npea in the 
end into a partikersbip which is its culminatioD. Returning 
to China in her early twenties, she became engaged to an 
Englishman connected with a large British importing house 
in Shanghai, and on her marriage, which took place almost 
immediately, went back to Cluna, where she haa lived ever 
unce. A diligent student of Chinese life and manners, she 
soon took up the dif&cult study of literary Chinese, and 
also accepted the poatirai of honorary librarian of the 
Ulwary of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Of late years, she has delivered a number of lec- 
tures OQ Chinese subjecta in China, Japan, America, and 
Canada, and has also found time to write various pam- 
phlets on Chinese literature and customs. 

In the Autumn of 1917, Mrs. Ayscough arrived in Amer- 
ica on one of her i)eriodic visits to this country. She 
brought with her a large collection of Chinese paintings for 
exhibition, and among these paintings were a number of 
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PREFACE 
examples of the "WritteD Pictures." Of these, she had 
made some rough translations which she intended to use to 
illustrate her lectures. She brought them to me with a 
request that I put them into poetic shape. I was fascinated 
by the poems, and, as we talked them over, we realized that 
here was a field in which we should like to work. When she 
returned to Cliina, it was agreed that we should make a 
volume of translations from the classic Chinese writ^«. 
Such translations were in the line of her usual wcwk, and I 
was anxious to read the Chinese poets as nearly in the 
wiginal as it was poesime for me to do. At first, we hardly 
ctmsidered publication. Mrs. Ayscough lives in Shanghai 
and I in Boston, and the war-time mails were anything 
but expeditious, but an enthusiastic pubUsher kept con- 
stantly befcwe us our ultimate, if remot«, goal. Four years 
have passed, and after many unavoidable delays the book 
is finished. We have not done it all by correspondence. 
Mrs. Ayscough has come back to America several times 
during its preparatitm; but, whether together or apart, 
the plan on which we have worked has always been the 
same. 

Very early in our studies, we realized that the compo- 
nent parts of the Chinese written character counted for 
more in the composition of poetry than has generally been 
recognized; that the poet chose one character rather than 
another which meant practically the same thing, because 
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PREFACE 
(tf^desciiptiveallusionintheinake-upof-that partictilaz 
chaiacter; that the poem was enriched predsely through 
this undercurreDt of meaning in the structure of ita char- 
acters. But not always — and here was the difficulty. 
Usually the character must be taken merely as the word it 
had been created to mean. It was a nice distinction, when 
to allow (me's self the use of these character undercurrents, 
and when to leave them out of count entirely. But I would 
not have my readers suppose that I have changed or exag- 
gerated the Chinese text. Such has not been the case. The 
analysis of characters has been employed very rarely, and 
cmly whm the text seemed to lean on the allusion for an 
added vividness or zest. In only one case in the book have 
I permitted myself to use an adjective not inherent in the 
character with which I was dealing — and, in that case, the 
connotation was in the word itself, b^ng descriptive of an 
architectural structure for which we have no equivalent — 
except in the "Written Rctures," where, as Mrs. Ayscough 
has stated in her Introduction, we allowed ourselves a 
somewhat freer treatment. 

It has been necessary, of course, to acquire some knowl- 
edge of the laws of Chinese versification. But, equally of 
course, these rules could only serve to bring me into closer 
relations with the poems and the technical limits of the 
various forms. It was totally impossible to foUow either 
the rhythms or the rhyme-schemes of the originals. All 
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PREFACE 
that could be done vaa to let the English vords fall into 
thrar natural rhythm and not attempt to handicap the 
exact word by introducing rhyme at all. This is the metiiod 
I followed in my translations of French poems in my book, 
"Six French Poets." I hold that it is more important to 
reproduce the perfume of a poem than its metrical form, 
and no translation can possibly reproduce both. 

Our plan of procedure was as follows: Mrs. Ayscough 
would first write out the poem in Chineee. Not in the 
Chinese characters, of course, bat in transUteration. Op- 
posite every watd she put the various meanings of it which 
accorded with its place in the text, since I could not use a 
Chinese dictionary. She also gave the analyses of whatever 
diaracters seemed to her to require it. The lines were care- 
fully indicated, and to these hues I have, as a rule, strictly 
adhered ; the lines of the tramlations usually corresponding, 
therefore, with the lines of the originals. In the few poems 
in which the ordering of the lines has been changed, this has 
been done solely in the interest of cadence. 

I bad, in fact, four different means of approach to a poem. 
The Chinese text, for rhyme-scheme and rhythm; the dic- 
tionary meanings of the words; the analyses of characters; 
and, for the fourth, a careful paraphrase by Mrs. Ayscough, 
to which she added copious notes to acquaint me with all 
the alluEdcois, historical, mythological, geographical, and 
technical, that she deemed it necessary for me to know. 
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raEFACE 
Having done what I could with these materials, I sent the 
result to her, when she and her Chinese teacher carefully 
compared it with the original, and it was returned to me, 
eiiiiet passed or commented upon, as the case might be. 
Some poems crossed continent and ocean many times in 
their course toward completion; others, more fortunate, 
satisfied at <mce. On Mrs. Ayscough's return to America 
this year, all the poems were submitted to a farther meticu- 
lous scrutiny, and I can only say that they are as near the 
niginals as we could make them, and I hope they may give 
one quarter of the pleasure to our readers that they have to 
us in i^epaiing them. 
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INTRODUCnON 

By FLORENCE AYSCOUGH 

These has probably never been a people in whose life 
poetry has played such a large part as it has done, and 
does, among the Chinese. The unbroken continuity of their 
history, throughout the whole of which records have been 
carefully kept, has resulted in the accumulation of a vast 
amount of material; and this material, literary as well as 
historical, remains available to-day for any one who wishes 
to study that branch of art which is the most faithful index 
to the tiioughts and feelings of the "black-haired race," 
and which, besides, constitutes one of the finest literatures 
produced by any race the worid has known. 

To the ctmfusoD of the foreigner, however, Chinese po- 
etry is so made up of suggestion and allusion that, without 
a knowledge of the backgrounds (I use the plural advisedly) 
from which it ^rang, much of its meaning and not a little 
of its beauty is necessarily lost. Mr. Arthur Waley, in the 
preface to his "A Himdred and Seventy Chinese Poems," 
says: "Classdcal allusion, always the vice of Chinese poetey, 
finally destroyed it altogether." Granting the unhappy 
truth of this statement, the poetry of China is nevertheless 
so human and appealing as to speak with great force even 
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INTRODUCTION 
to us who live under such totally difTerent conditions; it 
Beems worth while, therefore, to acquire a minifnnm of 
knowledge in regard to it and so increase the enjoyment to 
be derived &om it. In the [ffesent collection, I have pur- 
posely included only thoae poems in which this national 
vice is lees in evidence; and this was not a (U£Scult ta^ 
There is such an enormous body of Chinese poetry that the 
difficulty has been, not what to take, but what to leave out. 
I have been guided somewhat by existing translations, not 
wishing to duplicate what has already been adequately 
done, when so much still remains untouched. Not that all 
these poems appear in F-ngliah for the first time, but many 
of them do; and, except for Mr. Waley's admirable work, 

FngH n TirCTiHttringBhnvoii minll y f^iilflHtfuyinyaythftflBVfit^r 

of the ori^jnals. 

Clunese scholars rank thdr principal poets in the foUow- 
ing order : Tu Fu, Li T'ai-po, and Po Chu-i. Realising that, 
naturally, in any literature, it is the great poets which 
anoth^ nation wishes to read, I have purposely kept 
chidly to them, and among them to Li T'ai-po, since his 
poems are of a universal lyricism. Also, Mr. Waley has 
devoted his energies largely to Po Chii-i. Tu Fu is vary 
difBcult to translate, and probably for that reason his work 
is seldom given in English collections of Chinese poems. 
Some of his simpler poems are included here, however. A 
small section of the book is devoted to what iJie Chinese 
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INTRODUCTION 
call " written-on-tiie-wall-pictures." I shall come back to 
these later. 

The great stumbling-block which confronts the trans- 
lator at the outset is that the words he would naturally use 
often bring before the mind of the Ocddental readar an 
entirely different scene to that actually described by the 
Oriental poet The topography, the architecture, the 
fauna and flora, to say nothing of the social customs, are 
all alien to such a reader's own surroundings and cannot 
easily be visualized by him. Let me iUustrate with a mod- 
em poem, for it is a curious fact that there has lately 
sprung up in America and England a type of poetry which 
is so closely allied to the Chinese in method and intention 
as to be very striking. This is the more remarkable since, 
at the time of its first appearance, there were practically no 
translations of Chinese poems which gave, except in a re- 
mote degree, the feeling of the originals. So exact, in fact, 
is this attitude toward the art of poetry among the par- 
ticular group of poets to whom I have reference and the 
Chinese masters, that I have an almost perfect illustration 
of the complications of rendering which a translator runs 
up against by imagining this little poem of Miss Lowell's 
being suddenly presented to a Chinese scholar in his grass 
hut among the Seven Peaks: 
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NOSTALGIA 
By Am« Lowbu. 



"Throiigh pleaBurea and palaces" — 

Tbrougb hotels, and Pullman can, and st«amshipa . . . 

Pink and white camelliaa 

floating in a crystal bovl. 
The sharp amell of firewood. 
The scrape and rustle of a dog stretching himself 

on a hardwood floor. 
And your voice, reading — reading — 

to the slow ticking of an old brass clock . . . 

"Tickets, pleaml" 

And I watch the man in front of me 

Fumbling in fourteen pockets. 

While the conductor balances his Ucket-punch 

Between his fingers. 

As we tead tliis poem, instantly pictures of American 
travel start before our eyes: rushing trains with plush- 
covered seats, negro porters in dust-grey suits, weary 
ticket-collectors; or marble-floored hotel entrances, clang- 
ing elevator doors, and hmrying bell-boys, also the vivid 
suggestion of a beautiful Ainerican house. But our scholar 
would see none of tbis. To him, a journey is undertaken, 
according to the part of the country in which he must 
travel, either in a boat, the types of which are infinitely 
varied, from the large, slow-going travelling barge capable 
of carrying many i)assengers, to the swifter, smaller craft 
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INTRODUCTION 
which hold only two or three people; in one of the several 
kinds of carriages ; in a wheelbarrow, a sedan chair, a mule 
litter, or on the back of an animal — horse, mule, or donkey, 
as the case may be. Again, there is no English-speaking 
person to whom "Home, Sweet Home" is not familiar; in 
a mental flash, we conclude the stanza suggested by the 
first line, and know, even without the title, that the sub- 
ject ot the poem is homesickness. Our scholar, naturally, 
knows nothing of the kind ; the reference is no reference to 
him. He is completely at sea, with no clue as to the emo- 
tion the poem is intended to convey, and no understanding 
of the conditions it portrays. Poem after poem in Chinese 
is as fuU of the intimate detail of daily life, as dependent 
upon common literary experience, as this. There is an old 
Chinese song called "The Snapped Willow." It, too, refers 
to homefflckness and aflusions to it are very irequent, but 
how can an Occidental guess at their meaning unless he has 
been toIdP In this Introduction, therefore, I have endeav- 
oured to ^ve as much of the background of this Chinese 
poetry as seems to me impcHtant, and, since introductions 
are made to be skipped, it need detain do one to whom the 
fiicts are already known. 

The vast country of China, extending from the plains of 

Mongolia on the North to the Gulf of Tonquin on the 

South, a distance of somewhat over eighteen hundred 

miles, and £rom the mountains of Tibet on the West to the 

xxiii 
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Yellow Sea on the East, another stretch of about thirteen 
hundred miles, comprises within its "Eighteen Provinces" 
practically every climate and condition under which human 
beings can exist with comfort. A glance at the map will 
show the approximate positions of the ancient States which 
form the poetic background of China, and it will be noticed 
that, with the exception of Yiieh, they all abut either on 
the Huang Ho, better known as the Yellow River, or oa the 
Yangtze Eiang. Th^e two great rivers form the main 
arteries of China, and to them is largely due the charact^ 
of the people and the type of their mythology. 

The Yellow River, which in the old mythology was said 
to have its source in the Milky Way (in the native idiom, 
"Qoudy" or "Silver River"), really rises in the K'un Lun 
Mountains of Central Asia; firom thence its course lies 
through the country supposed to have been the cradle of 
the Chinese race. It is constantly referred to in poetry, as 
is also its one con^derable tributary, the Wei River, or 
"Wei Water," its hteral name. The Yellow River is not 
navigable for important craft, and running as it does 
through sandy loess constantly changes its course with the 



The Yangtze Kiang, "Son of the Sea," often referred to 
as the "Great River," is very different in character. Its 
source lies among the mountains of the Tibetan border, 
where it is known as the "River of Golden Sand." After 
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Oowing due South for several hundred mfles, it tuma 
abruptly to the North and East, and, forcing its way 
through the immense wall of mountain which confronts it, 
"rushes with incredible speed" to the far-off Eastern Sea, 
forming in its course the Yangtze Grorges, of which the 
most famous are the San Hsia, or "Three Chasms." To 
these, the poets never tire of alluding, for, to quote Li T'ai- 
po, the cliffs rise to such a height tiiat they seem to " press 
Gteea Heaven." The water is low during the Winter 
^' months, leaving many treacherous rocks and shoals un- 
covered, but rises to a seething flood duiing the Summer, 
when the Tibetan snows are melting. The river is then 
doubly dangerous, as even great pinnacles of rock are con- 
cealed by the whirling rapids. Near this point, the Serpent 
Biver, so-called from its tortuous configuration, winds its 
way through deep ravines and joins the main stream. As 
may be imagined, navigation on these stretches of the 
river is extremely i)erilous, tmd an ascent of the Upper 
Yangtze takes several months to perform since the boats 
must be hauled over tbe numerous rapids by men, called 
professioiLally "trackers," whose work is so strenuous that 
they are bent nearly double as they orawl along the tow- 
paths made against the cUIFb. In spite of the precipitous 
nature of the banks, many towns and villages are built 
upon them and rise tier on tier up the mountain sides. 
Having run about two-thirds of its course and reached the 
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modem city of Hankow, the Great River changes its mood 
and coDtinues on its way, immense and placid, forming tlie 
chief means of communication between the sea and Central 
China. The remarkably fertile country on either side is 
intersected by water-ways, natural and arti&cial, used 
instead of roads, which latter do not exist in the Yangtze 
Valley, their place being taken by paths, some of which are 
paved with stone and wide enoiigh to accommodate two 
oc three people abreast. 

As travel has always been very popular, every conc^v- 
able form of water-borne ca^t has sprung up, and these the 
poete constantly used as they wrait from the capital to take 
up their official posts, or from the house of one patron to 
another, the ancient custom being for the rich to entertain 
and support men of letters with whom they "drank wine 
and redted verses," the pastime most dear to their hearts. 
The innumerable poems of farewell fotmd among tiie works 
of all Chinese poete were usually written as parting ^ts 
from the autiiors to their hosts. 

As it nears the sea, the river makes a great sweep rotmd 
Nanking and flows throu^ what was once the State of Wu, 
now Kiangsu. This and the neighbouring States of Yiieh 
and Ch'u (the modem Ch^kiang and parts of Hunan, 
Eweichow, and Eiang^) is the country painted in such 
lovely, peaceful pictures by li T'ai-po and his brother poeta. 
The climate being mild, the wiUows which grow on the 
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banks of the rivera and canals are seldom bare and begin to 
show the faint colour of Spring by the middle of January; 
and, before many days, the sc^tbud-eheaths, called by the 
Chinese "willow-snow," he thick on the surface of the 
water. Plum-trees flower even while the rare snow-faUs 
turn the ground white, and soon after the New Year, the 
moment when, according to the Chinese calendar. Spring 
"opens," the fields are pink with peach-bloom, and gold 
with rape-blossom, while tiie air is sweetly scented by the 
flowers of the beans sown the Autumn before. Walls and ~ 
fences are unknown, only low ridges divide the various 
properties, and the httle houses of the farmers are built 
dosely together in groups, as a rule to the South of a bam- 
boo copse which act« as a screen against the Northeast 
winds prevfuling during the Winter; the aspect of tiie rich 
plaio, which |»oduces three crops a year, is therefore that 
of an immense garden, and the low, grey houses, with their 
heavy roo&, melt into the picture as do the blue-coated 
people who live in them. life is very intimate and com- 
munistic, and the affairs of every one in the village are 
known to every one ebe. The silk mdustry being most 
important, mulberry-trees are grown in great numbers to 
provide the silk-worms with ihe leaves upon which they 
subsist, and are kept closely pollarded in order that they 
may produce as much foliage as possible. 
This smiling country on the river-banks, and to the 
xxvii 
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South, provides a striking contrast to those provmces lymg 
farther North and West. Shantung, the buthplace of 
Confudus, is arid and Oiled with rocky, barren hills, and 
the provinces of Chih, Shansi, Shen^, fmd Kansu, which 
extend Westward, skirting the Great Wall, are also sandy 
and often parched for lack of water, while Szechwan, lying 
on the Tibetan border, although rich and well irrigated, is 
barred from the rest of China by tremendous mountain 
ranges difBcult to pass. One range, called the " Mountains 
of the Two-Edged Sword," was, and is, esi)ecially famous. 
It formed an almost impassable barrier, and the great Cbu 
Eo-liang, therefore, ordered that a roadway, of the kind 
generally known in China as chan too (a road made of 
logs laid on piers driven into the face of a cliff and kept 
secure by mortar) be built, so that travellers from Shensi 
might be able to cross into Szechwan. This road is de- 
cribed by Li T'ai-po in a very beautiful poem, "The Ter- 
raced Road of the Two-Edged Sword Mountains." 

These varied scenes among which the poets Uved differed 
again &om those which flashed before their mental eyes 
when th«r thoughts foUowed the soldiers to the far North- 
west, to the country where the H^ung Nu and oth^ Mon- 
gol tribes lived, those Barbarians, as the Chinese called 
them, who perpetually menaced China with invasion, who, 
in the picturesque phraseology of the time, desired that 
their horses should "drink of the streams of the South." 
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These Mongol hordes harassed 1^ Chinese State from its 
earliest days ;)t was as a defence agamst them that the " First 
Emperor" erected the Great Wall, with a length of "ten 
thousand li" as Chinese hyperbole unblushingly states — 
its real length is fifteen hundred miles. This defence could, 
however, merely mitigate, not avert, the evD ; only constant 
effort, constant fighting, could prevent the Mongol hordes 
from overrunning the country. 

Beyond the Jade Pass in Kansu, through which the 
soldiers marched, lay the desert and the steppes stretching 
to the very "Edge of Heaven," and on this "edge" stood 
the "Heaven-high Hills"; while, on the way, surrounded 
by miles of sand, lay the Ch'ing Hai Lake (Green, or Inland, 
Sea), a dreary region at best, and peopled by the ghosts of 
countless soldiers who had fallen in battle on the " Yellow 
Sand Fields." 

In addition to these backgrounds of reality, that of the 
Fertile Empire and that of the Barren Waste, there was 
another — that of the "Western Paradise" inhabited by 
the Hii Wang Ma (Western Empress Mother) and those 
countless beings who, after a life in this world, had at< 
tained Immortality and dwelt among the Hsien, super- 
natural creatures hving in this region of perfect happiness 
supposed to lie among the K'un Lun Mountains in Central 
Asia. Fnnn the spontaneous manner in which they con- 
stantly refer to it, and from the vividness of the picttires 
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suggested by their references to it, one can almoet question 
whether this Fairy Worid, the World of Imagination, with 
its inhabitants, were not as real to ihe writers of the early 
days as was the World of Actuality. Thus the topography 
of Chinese poetry may be said to fall into three main divi- 
sions, and allusions are made to 

1. The beautiful scenes in the Eighteen Proviitces. 

2. The desolate region beyond the Jade Pass. 

3. The glorious "Western Paradise." 

Ideals determine government, and government deter- 
mines social life, and social life, with all that the term con- 
notes, is the essence of every literature. 

The theory upon which the Chinese State was estab- 
lished is exceedingly interesting, and although the ideal was 
seldom reached, the system proved enduring and brought 
happiness to the people who lived under it. 

The Emperor was regarded as the Son of the Celestial 
Buler, as Father of his people, and was supposed to direct 
his Empire as a father should direct his children, never by 
the strong ann of force, but by loving precept and exiunple. 
In theory, he held office only so long as peace and pros- 
perity lasted, this beneficent state of things bdng con- 
sidered a proof that the ruler's actions w&e in accordance 
with the decree of Heaven. Rebellion and disorder were an 
equal proof that the Son of Heaven had failed in his great 
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mission; and, if wide-spread discontent continued, it was 
his duty to abdicate. The "divine right of kings" has 
never existed in China; its place has been taken by the 
people's right to rebellion. 
This system created a very real democracy, wluch so 
. struck the Dutchman, Van Braam, when he conducted a 
commercial embassy to the Court of Cb'ien Lung in 1794, 
that he dedicated his account of the embassy to " His Ex- 
cellency George Washington, President of the United 
States," in the following remarkable maimer: 

Sir, 

Travds among the most ancient people which now inhabits 
' this ^obe, and which owes its long existence to the system which 
makes ita chief the Father of the National Family, cannot appear 
under better auspices than those of the Great Man who was 
dected, by the universal suffrage of a new nation, to preside at 
the conquest of liberty, and in the establishment of a government 
in which everything bespeaks the love of the First Magistrate for 
the people. Permit me thus to address the homage of my venera- 
tion to the virtues, which in your Excellency, afford so striking a 
resemblance between Asia, and America. I caimot diew myself 
more worthy of the title of Citizen of the United States, which is 
become my adopted country, than by paying a just tribute to the 
Chief, whose principles end sentiments, are calculated to procure 
them a duratJ<H) equal to that of the Chinese Empire. 

The semi-divine person of the Emperor was also re- 
garded as the "Sun" of the Empire, whose light should 
shine od high and low alike. His intelligence was omipared 
to the p^ietrating rays of the sun, while that of the Em- 
press foimd its counterpart in the soft, suJTuang brilliance 
xxxi 
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of the moon. In reading Chinese poetry, it is important to 
keep these similes in mind, as the poets constantly employ 
them; evil counsellors, for instance, are often referred to as 
"clouds which obscure the sun." 

The Son of Heaven was asdsted in the govonment of the 
country by a large body of ofBcials, diawn firom all classes* 
of Uie people. How l^ese ofi^ials were chosen, and what 
were their functions, will be stated presently. At the mo- 
ment, we must take a cursory glance at Chinese history, 
Eonce it is an ever-present subject of allusion in poetry. 

Two favourite, and probably mythical, heroes, the Em- 
perors Yao and Shun, who are supposed to have lived in the 
semi-legendary period two or three thousand years before 
the birth of Christ, have been held up ever since as shining 
examples of perfection. Shun chose as his successor a man 
who bad shown such great eni^eering talent in draining 
the country, always in danger of floods from the swollen 
rivers, that the Chinese still say: "Without Yii, we should 
all have been fishes." Yii founded the first hereditary 
dynasty, called the Haa Dynasty, and, ance then, every 
time the family of the Emperor has changed, a new dynasty 
bas been inaugurated, the name being chosen by its first 
Emperor. With Yii's accession to the throne in 2205 b.c., 
authentic Chinese history be^ns. 

Several centuries later, when Yu's descendants had 
deteriorated and become effete, a virtuous noble named 
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T'ang organized the first of those rebellions against bad 
government so characteristic of Chinese history. He was 
successful, and in his "Announcement to the Ten Thou- 
sand Districts," set forth what we should call his platform 
in these words: "The way of Heaven is to bless the good 
and punish the wicked. It sent down calamiti^ upon the 
house of Hm to make manifest its crimes. Therefore I, 
the little child, charged with the decree of Heaven and 
its bright tenors, did not dare forgive the criminal . . . 
It is given to me, the one man, to ensure harmony and 
tranquillity to your State and famihes; and now I know 
not whether I may not offend the Powers above and below. 
I am fearful and trembling lest I should fall into a deep 
abyss." The doctrine that Heaven sends calamity as a 
punishment for man's sin is referred to again and again in 
the ancient "Book of History" and "Book of Odes." It 
is a behef common to all primitive peoples, but in China 
it persisted until the present republic dem<dislied the last 
of the long line of dynastic empires. 

T'ang made a great and wise ruler. The Dynasty of 
Shang, which he founded, lasted until 1122 b.c., and was 
succeeded by that of Chou, the longest in the annals of 
Chinese history — so long, indeed, that historians divide 
it into three distinct periods. The first of these, "The 
Bise," ran firom 1122 b.c. to 770 b-c; the second, " The Age 
of Feudalism," endured until 500 B.C.; the third, "The 
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Age of the Seven States," until 255 b.c. Starting under 
wise rulers, it gradually sank through others less competent 
nntil by 770 s.c. it was little more than a name. Dming 
the "Age of Feudalism," the numerous States were con- 
stantly at war, but eventually the strongest of them united 
in a group called the "Seven Masculise Powers" under the , 
shadowy suz^tdnty of Chou. Although, £rom the political 
point of view, this period was full of unrest and gloora, 
firom the intellectual it was exceedingly brilliant and is 
known as the "Age of Philosophers." The most famous 
names among the many teachers of the time are those of 
Lao TzB, the founder of Taoism, and Confucius. To these 
men, China owes the two great schools of thought upon 
which her sodal system rests. 

The "Age of the Seven States" (Masculine Powers) 
ended when Ch'in, one of tiieir number, overcame and 
absorbed the rest. Its prince adopted the title of Stub 
Huang Ti, or " First Supreme Ruler," thus pladng himself 
on an equality with Heaven. Is it to be wondered at that 
the scholars demurred? The literary class were in perpetual 
opposition to the Emi)eror, who finally lost patience with 
them altogether and decreed that all books relating to the 
past should be burnt, and that history should begin with 
him. This edict was executed vritb great severity, and 
many hundreds of the literali were buried alive. It is 
scarcely surpri^ng, therefore, lliat the name of Stub Huang 
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Ti is execrated, even to-day, by a nation whose love for the 
written word amounts to veneration. 

Although he held learning of small accomit, this "Fu^t 
Emperor," to ^ve him his bombastic title, was an enthusi- 
astic promoter of pubhc works, the most important of these 
being the Great WaD, which has served as an age-long 
bulwark agamst the ncnnadic tribes of Mongolia and Cen- 
tral Asia. These tribes were a terror to China f<;»' centuries. 
They were always raldmg the border country, and threal^ 
ening a descent on the fertile fields beyond the mountains. 
The history of China is one long struggle to keep £rom being 
overrun by these tribes. There is an CMct analogy to this 
state of affahrs in the case of Roman Britain, and the per- 
petual vigilance it was obliged to exercise to keep out the 
Picts. 

Shih Huang Ti based bis power on fear, and it is a curious 
commentary upon the fact that the Ch'in Dynasty came to 
an end in 206 b.c., shortly after his death, and only a scant 
half-century after he had founded it. 

A few years of strug^e, during which no Son of Heaven 
occupied the Dragon Throne, succeeded the fall of the 
Ch'in Dynasty ; then a certain Liu Pang, an inconsiderable 
town ofBcer, proved strong enough to seize what was no 
one's possession and made himself Emperor, thereby found- 
ing the Han Dynasty. 

The Han is one of the most famous dynasties in Chinese 
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history. An extraordinary revival of learning took place 
under the successive Emperors of Han. The greatest of 
them, Wu Ti (140-87 b.c.), is firequently mentioned by the 
poets. Learning always follows trade, as has often been 
demonstrated. During the Han Dynasty, which lasted until 
A.D. 221, intercourse with all the countries of the Near 
East became more general than ever before, and innumer- 
able caravans wended their slow way across the trade 
routes of Central Asia. Expediticms against the harassing 
barbarians were undertaken, and for a time their power 
was scotched. It was under the Han that Buddhism was 
introduced from India, but deeply as this has inOuenced 
the life and thought of the Middle Kingdom, I am inclined 
to think that the importance of this influence has been 
exaggerated. 

This period, and those immediately preceding it, form 
the poetic background of China. The ancient States, con- 
stantly referred to in the poems, do not correspond to the 
modem provinces. In order, therefore, to make their geo- 
graphical positions clear, a map has been appended to thia 
volume in which the modem names of the provinces and 
cities are printed in black ink and the ancient names in red. 
As these States did not all exist at the same moment, it is 
impossible to define their exact boundaries, but how 
strongly they were impressed upon the popular mind can 
be seen by the fact that, although they were merged into 
xxxvi 
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the Chinese Empire during the reign of Shih Huang Ti, 
literature continued to speak of them by then: old names 
and, even to-day, writers often refer to l^em as though they 
were still separate entities. There were many States, but 
(Hily those are given in the map which are alluded to in the 
poems puMisbed in this book. The names of a few of tiie 
(dd cities are also given, such as Chin ling, the "Golden 
Mound" or "Sepulchre," and Ch'ang An, "Eternal 
Peace," for so many centuries the capital. Its present name 
is Hd An-fu, and it was here that the Manchu Court took 
refuge during the Boxer madness of 1900. 

Little more of Chinese history need be told. Following 
the Han, several dynasties held away; there were divisions 
between the North and South and much shifting of power. 
At length, in aj>. 618, Li Shih-min established the T'ang 
Dynasty by placing his father on the throne, and the T'ang 
brought law and order to the suffering country. 

This period is often called the Golden Age of Chinese 
Learning. The literary examinations introduced under the 
Han were perfected, poets and painters were encouraged, 
and strangers flocked to the Court at Ch'ang An. The reiga 
of Ming Huang (aj). 712-756), the "Brilliant Emperor," 
was the culmination of this remarkable era. China's three 
greatest poets, LJ T'ai-po, Tu Fu, and Po Chii-i, all lived 
during his long reign of forty-five years. Auspiciously as 
this reign bad begun, however, it ended sadly. The Em- 
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peror, more amiable than perepicadous, fell into the toils 
of his favourite concubine, the lovely Yang Kuei-fei, to 
whom he was slavishly devoted. The account of their love 
story — a theme celebrated by poets, painters, and play- 
wrights — will be found in the note to "Songs to the 
Peonies." A rebellion which broke out was a*ushed, but 
the soldiers refused to defend the cause of the Emperor 
until he had issued an order for the execution of Yang 
Kuei-fei, whom they believed to be responsible for tiie 
trouble. Broken-hearted, the Emperor complied, but from 
this date the glory of the dynasty was dimmed. Through- 
out its waning years, the shadow of the dreaded Tartars 
grew blacker and blacker, and finally, in a.d. 907, the T'ang 
Dynasty fell. 

Later history need not concern us here, ^ce most of the 
poems La this book were written during the T'ang period. 
Though these poems deal largely with what I have called 
the historical background, they deal still more largely with 
the social background and it is, above all, this social back- 
ground which must be understood. 

If the Emperor were the "Son of Heaven," he adminis- 
tered his Empire with the help of very human persons, the 
various officials, and these ofBcials owed their positions, 
great and small, partly to the Emperor's attitude, it is true, 
but in far greater d^ree to their prowess in the fiterary 
examinations. An official of the first rank might owe his 
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fffeferment to the EmpenH''8 beDefic«nc«; 1 
altitude where this heneficence Could opei 
climb through all the lower grades, and t 
done by successfully passing all the exai 
the other. The curious thing is that these ^caminations 
were purely literary. They consisted not only in knowing 
thoroughly the clashes of the peist, but in being able to 
recite long passages firom them by heart, and with this was 
included the ability to write one's self, not merely in prose, 
but in poetry. Evoy one in oEGce had to be, perforce, a 
poet No one could hope to be the mayor of a town or the 
governor of a province unless he had attained a high pro- 
ficiency in the art of poetry. This ia brought strikingly 
home to us by the fact that one of the chief pasUmes of 
educated men was to meet together for the purpose of 
[daying various games all of which turned on the writing 
of verse. 

The examinationB which loought about this strange state 
of things wore four. The first, which conferred the degree of 
Haia Ts'ai, "Flowering Talent," could be competed for 
only by those who had already passed two minor examina- 
tions, one in their district, and one in the department in 
which this district was situated. The Hsiu Ts'ai examina- 
tions were held twice every three years in the provincial 
capitals. There were various grades of the "Flowering 
Talent" degree, which is often translated as Bachelor of 
xxxix 
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/Arts, some of which could be bestowed throQgh favour or 
acquired by purchase. The holders of it were entitled to 
wear a dress of blue silk, and in Chinese novels the hwo is 
often spoken of as wearing this colour, by which readers are 
to understand that he is a clever young man already on the 
way to preferment. 

The second degree, that of Ck'ii JSn, "Promoted Man," 
was obtained by passing the examinations which took place 
every third year in all the provincial capitals omultane- 
ously. This degree enabled its recipients to hold office, but 
portions were not always to hand, and frequently "Pro- 
moted Men" bad to weut long before being appcnnted to a 
post; also, the offices open to them were of the lesser grades, 
those wbo aspired to a higher rank had a farther road to 
travel. The dress which went with this degree was also of 
silk, but of adarker shade than that worn by " bachelors." 

The third examination fw the Chin Shih, or "Entered 
Scholar," degree was also held triennially, but at the na- 
tional capital, and only those among the CA'ii JSn who had 
not already taken office were eligiUe. The men so fortu- 
nate as to pass were allowed to place a tablet over the doors 
oftheir houses, and their particular dress was of videt silk. 

The fourth, which reaUy conferred an office rather than 
a degree, was bestowed on men who competed in a special 
examinatJtm held once in three years in the Emperor's 
Palace. Those who were successful in this last examination 
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became automatically Han Lin, or members of tbe Im- 
perial Academy, which, in the pictm'esque phraseology of 
China, was called the "For^t of Pencils." A member of 
the Academy held his position, a salaried one, for life, and 
the highest ofiScials of the Empire were chosen from these 
Academicians. 

This elaboration of degrees was only arrived at gradually. 
During the T'ang Dynasty, all the examinations were held 
at Cb'ang An. These four degrees of learning have often 
been translated as Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Doctor 
ofliterature, and Academician. The analogy is so far &om 
close, however, tliat most modem sinologues prefer to 
render them indiscriminately, according to context, as 
student, scholar, and official. 

By means of this remarkable system, which threw open 
the road to advancement to every man in the country cap- 
able of availing himself of it, new blood was continually 
brought to the top, as all who passed the various degrees 
became t^dals, expectant or in being, and of Mgher or 
lower grade according to the Chinese measure of ability. 
Military degrees corresponding to the civil were given ; but, 
as these called for merely physical display, they were not 
highly esteemed. 

Since only a few of the candidates for- office passed the 

examinations successfully, a small army of highly educated 

men was dispersed throughout the country every three 
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years. In the towns and villages they were regarded with 
the reverence univerBally paid to leammg by the Chinese, 
and many became teachers to the rising generatitm in whom 
they cultivated a great r^pect for literature in general and 
poetry in particular. 

The holders of degrees, on the other hand, entered at once 
upon a careo? as adminiatratta^ Prevented by an inex- 
(wable law — a law designed to make nepotism imposable — 
from holding office in their own province, they were c<m- 
stantly shifted from one part of the country to another, and 
this is a chief reason for the many poems of farewell that 
were written. The great desire of all c^cials was to remain 
at, or near, the Coml, where the most brilliant brains of 
the Empire were assembled. As may be easily imagwed, 
the intrigues and machinations employed to attain this end 
were many, with the result that deserving men often found 
themselves banished to posts <m the desolate outskirts of 
the coimtry where, far from congenial intercourse, they 
suifered a mental exile of the most complete description. 
Innumerable poems dealing with this sad state are found in 
all Chinese anthologies. 

There were nine ranks of nobility. The higher officials 
took the rank of th^ various and succeeding offices, others 
were ennobled for signal services performed. These titles 
were not hereditary in the ordinary sense, but backwards, 
if I can so expteaa it. The dead ancest(»rs of a nobleman 
xlii 
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were accorded his rank, whatever had been thdis in life, 
but his sons and their descendants had only such titles as 
they themselves might earn. 

The desire to bask in the rays of the Imperial Sua was 
shared by ambitious fathers who longed to have their 
daughters appear before the Emperor, and possibly make 
the fortune of the family by captivating the Imperial glance. 
This led to the most beautiful and talented young girls 
being sent to the Palace, where they often lived and died 
without ever bemg summoned before the Son of Heaven. 
Although numberless tragic poems have been written by 
these unfortunate ladies, many charming romances did 
actually take place, made possible by the custom of period' 
ically dispersing the superfluous Palace women 'and marry- 
ing them to smtable husbands. 

In striking contrast to the unfortunates who dragged out 
a purposeless life of idleness, was the lot of the beauty who 
had the good fortune to capture the Imperial fancy, and 
who, through her influence over the Dragon Throne, virtu- 
ally ruled the Middle Kii^om. No extravagancies were 
too great for these exquisite creatures, and many dynasties 
have fallen through popular revolt against the excesses of 
Imperial conciibJnes. 

It would be quitfi erroneous to suppose, however, that 
the Emperor's life was entirely giv^ up to pleasure and 
gaiety, or that it was chiefly passed in the beautiful seclu- 
xliii 
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Bion of the Imperial gardens. The poems, it is true, gener- 
ally allude to these moments, but the cares of state were 
many, and every day, at sunrise, officials assembled in the 
Audience Hall to make their reports to the Emperor. 
Moreover, Court ceremonials were extremely solenm occa- 
sions, carried out with the utmost dignity. 

As life at Court centred about the persons of the Em- 
peror and Empress, so life in the homes of the people cen- 
tred about the elders of the famOy. The men of wealthy 
families were usually of official rank, and led a life in touch 
with the outer world, a life of social intercourse with other 
men in which friendship [dayed an all-engrossing ' part 
This characteristic of Chinese life is one of the most striking 
features of the poetic background. Love poems from men 
to women are so rare as to be almost non-existent 
(striking exceptions do occur, however, several of which 
are translated here), but poems of grief written at parting 
from "the man one loves" are innumerable, and to sit 
with one's Mends, drinking wine emd reciting verses, mak- 
ing mu^c or playing chess, were favourite amusements 
throughout the T'ang period. 

^A^e-drinking was general, no pleasure gathering btang 
complete without it. The wine of China was usually made 
from fermented grains, but wines from grapes, plums, pears, 
and other fruits were also manufactured. It was carefully 
heated and served in tall flagons somewhat resembliog our 
xliv 
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cofTee-pots, and was drunk out of tiny little cups no bigger 
than liqueur glasses. These cups, which were never of 
glass, were made of various metals, of lacquered or carved 
wood, of semi-precious stones such as jade, or agate, at 
camelian; porcelain, the usual material for wine-cups to- 
day, not having yet been invented. Custom demanded 
that each thimbleful be tossed ofiF at a gulp, and many were 
consumed before a feeUng of exhilaration could be experi- 
enced. That there was a good deal of real drunkenness, we 
cannot doubt, but not to the extent that is generally sup- 
posed. From the character of the men and the lives they 
led, it is fairly clear that most of the drinking kept within 
reasonable bounds. Unfortunately, in translation, the 
quantity imbibed at these wine-parties becomes greatly 
exaggerated. That wine was drunk, not merely for ite 
taste, but as a heightener of sensation, is evident; but the 
"tluee hundred cups" so often mentioned bear no such 
significance as might at first appear when the size of the 
cups is taken into account. Undoubtedly, also, we must 
regard this exact number as a genial hyperbole. 

If hu!d)ands and sons could enjoy the excitement of 
travd, the spur of famous scenery, ihe gfueties of Court, 
and the pleasures of social intercourse, wives and daughters 
were obliged to find their occupations within the Kaei or 
"Women's Apartments," which included the gardens set 
apart for their use. The ruling spirit of the Kaei weis the 
xlv 
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mothcr-in-Iaw; and the wife of the master of the house, 
although she was the mother of his sons eind the director 
of the daughters-in-law, did not reach the fulness of her 
power unto her husband's mother had died. 

The chief duty of a young wife was attendance upon her 
motiier-in-law. With the first grey streak of daylight, she 
rose from her iomiense lacquer bed, so large as to be almost 
an anteroom, and, having dressed, took the old lady }kx 
tea. She then returned to her own apartm^it to breakfast 
with her husband and await the summons to attend her 
mother-in-law's toUet, a most solenm function, and the 
breakfast which followed. These duties accomplished, she 
was fifee to occupy herself as she pleased. Calligraphy, 
paintJng, writing poems and essays, were popular pursuits, 
and many hours were spent at the embroidery frame or in 
oiaking music. 

Chinese poetry is full of references to the toilet, to the 
in^cate hair-dressing, the "moth-antemue eyebrows," the 
painting of faces, and all this was done in front of a mirror 
standing on a little rack placed on the toilet-table. A lady, 
writing to her absent husband, mourns that she has no 
heart to "make the cloud head-dress," or writes, "looking 
down upon my mirror in order to apply the powder and 
paint, I desire to keep back the tears. I fear that the people 
in the house will know my grief. I am Eishamed." . 

In spite of the fact that they had never laid eyes on the 
xlvi 
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men they were to mairy before the wedding-day, these 
young women seem to have depended upon the companion- 
ship of their husbands to a most touching extent. The 
occupations of the day were carried on in the Kiiei; but, 
when evening came, the husband and wife often read and 
studied the classics together. A line from a well-known 
poem says, "The red sleeve replenishes the incense, at 
night, studying books," and the picture it calls up is that 
of a young man and woman in the typical surroundings of 
a Chinese home of the educated class. Red was the colour 
worn by very young women, whether married or not; as the 
years advanced, this was changed for soft blues and mauves, 
and later still for blacks, greys, or dull greens. A line such 
as " tears soak my dress of coarse, red silk" instantly sug- 
gests a young woman in deep grief. 

The children studied every day with teachers; the sona 
and daughters of old servants who had, according to cus- 
tom, taken the family surname, receiving the same advan- 
tages as those of the master. These last were, in all respects, 
brought up as children of the bouse, the only ^tinction 
being that whereas the master's own children sat "above" 
the taUe, facing South, the children of the servants sat 
"bdow," facing North. A more forcible reminder of their 
real status appeared later in life, since they were debarred 
from competing in the ofGcial examinations unless they 
left the household in which they had grown up and re- 
xlvii 
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linquisbed the family surname taken by their fathers. 
A curious habit among families, which extended even to 
groups of fiiends, was the designstJoa by numbers accord- 
ing to age, a man being familiarly known as Yung Seven- 
or T'sui Fifteen. It will be noticed that such designations 
often occur in ihe poems. 

Only four classes of persons were recc^nized as being of 
importance to society and these w»« rated in the following 
order: scholars, agriculturalists, labourers, and traders — 
offidals, of course, coming under the generic name of 
scholars. Soldiers, actors, barbers, etc., were considered a 
lower order of beings entirely aud, as such, properiy de- 
spised. 

China, essentially an agricultural country, was economi- 
cally self-sufficient, producing everything needed by her 
population. The agriculturalist was, therefore, the very 
backbone of the state. 

In rendering Chinese poetry, the Ixanslator must con- 
stantly keep in mind the fact that the architectural back- 
ground diifers firom that of every other country, and that 
our languE^ does not possess terms which adequately 
describe it. 

Apart from the humble cottages of the very poor, all 
dwelling-houses, or chia, are constructed on the same 
general plan. They consist of a series of one-story build- 
ings divided by courtyards, which, in the houses of the 
xlviii 
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well-to-do, are connected by covered passages running 
along the sides of each court. A house is cut up into chien, 
or divisions, the number, within limits, being determined 
by the wealth and position of the owners. The homes 
of the people, both rich and poor, aie arranged in three 
or five chien; ofBdal residences are of seven chien; Impe- 
rial i)alace8 of nine. Each of these chien consdsts of several 
buildings, the number of which vary considerably, more 
buildings being added as the family grows by the marriage 
of the sons who, with their wives and children, are sup- 
posed to live in patriarchal fashion in their father's houae. 
If officials sometimes carried their famihes with them to 
the towns where they were stationed, there were other 
posts so distant or so desolate as to make it practically 
impossible to take women to them. In these cases, the 
&milies remained behind under tiie paternal roof. 

How a house was arranged can be seen in the plan at ii» 
end of this book. Doors lead to the garden firom the study, 
the guest-room, and the Wtmien'a Apartments. These are 
made in an endless diver^ty of shapes and add greatly to 
the picturesqueness of house and grounds. Those through 
which a number of people are to pass to and fro are often 
large circles, while smaller and more intimate doors are cut 
to the outUnes of fans, leaves, or Qower vases. In addition 
to the doors, blank spaces of wall are often broken by 
openings at the height of a window, such openings being 
xlix 
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most fantastic and filled with intricately deagned lattice- 
work. 

I have abeady spoken of the Kiwi, or Women's Apart- 
ments. In poetry, this part of the chia is alluded to in a 
highly figurative manner. The windows are "gold" or 
"jade" windows; the door by which it is approached is the 
Lan Kaei, or "Orchid Door." Indeed, the sweet-scented 
little epidendrum called by the Chinese, lan, is continually 
used to suggest the Kuei and its inmates. 

Besides the house proper, there are numerous structures 
erected in gardens, for the Chinese spend much of their 
time in their gardens. No nation is more passionately fond 
of nature, whether in its grander aspects, or in the charm- 
ing arrangements of potted flowers which take the place of 
our txffders in iheir pleasure grounds. Among these out- 
door buildings none is more difBcuIt to describe than the 
loa, since we have notlung which exactly corresponds to it. 
Lom appear again and again in Chinese poetry, but just 
what to call them in English is a puzzle. They are neither 
summer-houses, nor pavilions, nor cupolas, but a little of 
all three. Always of more than one story, they are em- 
ployed for differing pmposes; for instance, the fo lou on the 
plan is an upper chamber where Buddhist images are kept. 
The loa generally referred to in poetry, however, is really a 
"pleasure-house-in-the-air," used as the Italians use their 
belvederes. Here the inmates of the house sit and look 
1 
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down upon the garden or over the surrounding country, or 
watch "the sun disappear in the long grass at the edge of 
the horizon" or "the moon rise like a golden hook." 

Another erection foreign to Western architecture is the 
Vai, or terrace. In early days, there were many kinds of 
fai, ranging from the small, square, uncovered stage still 
seen in private gardens and called yiieh t'ai, "moon ter- 
race," to immense structures like high, long, open plat- 
forms, built by Emperors and officials for various reasons. 
Many of these last were famous; I have giv^i the histories 
of several of them in the notes illustrating the poems, at 
the end of the book. 

It will be observed that I have said practically nothing 
about religion. The reason is partly that the three principal 
religions practised by the Chinese are either so well known, 
as Buddhism, for example, or so difiBcult to describe, as 
Taoism and the ancient religion of China now merged in 
the teachings of Confucius ; partly that none of them could 
be profitably compressed into the scope of this introduction ; 
but chiefly because the subject of religion, in the poems 
here translated, is generally referred to in its superstilious 
aspects alone. The superstitions which have grown up 
about Taoism particularly are innumerable. I have dealt 
with a number of these in the notes to the poems in which 
they appear. Certaio supernatural personages, without a 
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knovledge of whom much of the poetry would be unmtel- 
ligible, I have set down in the foliowing list: 

Hsien. Immortals who hve in the Taoiat Para- 

dises. Human beings may attain "Hsien- 
ship," or Immortality, by living a life of 
contemi^tion in the hills. In translat- 
ing the term, we have used the word 
" ImmortalB." 

ShSo. Beneficent beings who inhabit the higher 

re^ons. They are kept extremely busy 
attending to their duties as tutelary 
deities of the roads, hills, rivers, etc., 
and it is also their function to intervene 
and rescue deserving pe<q)le £rom the 
attadis of their enemies. 

Kud. A proportion of the souls of the de- 

parted who mhabit the "World of 
Shades," a re^on resembling this world, 
which is the " World of Light," in every 
particular, with the important exception 
that it has no sunshine. Kindly kuei are 
known, but the influence generally sug- 
gested is an evil one. They may only 
return to the World of Light between 
sunset and sunrise, except upon the fifth 
lii 
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day of the Fifth Month (June), when 
they are iree to come during the time 
known as the " hour of the horse," £rom 
eleven a^. to one p^. 

Yao Kuai. A class of fierce demons who live in the 

wild re^ons of the Southwest and de- 
light in eating the flesh of human beinp. 

There are also supernatural creatures whose names cairy 

a symbolical meaning. A few of them are: 

Ch'i IJn. A composite animal, somewhat resem- 

bling the fabulous unicorn, whose arrival 
is a good omen. He appears when sages 
are bom. 

Dtagcm. A symbol of tlie forces of Heaven, also 

the emblem of Imperial power. Contin- 
ually referred to in poetry as the steed 
which transports a philosopher who has 
attained Immortality to his home in the 
Western Paradise. 

FSng Huang, A glorious bird, symbd of Uie Em- 
press, therefore often associated with the 
dragon. The conception of this bird is 
probably based on the Argua pheasant. 
It is described as posses^ng every grace 
Uii 
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and beauty. A Chinese author, quoted, 
by F. W. Wlliams in "The Middle 
Kingdom," writes: " It resembles a wild 
swan befme and a unicorn behind; it has 
the throat of a swallow, the bin of a cock, 
the neck of asnake, the tail of a fish, the 
forehead of a crane, the crown of a 
mandarin drake, the stripes of a dragon, 
and the vaulted back of a tortoise. The 
feathers have five colours which are 
named after the five cardinal virtues, 
and it is five cubite in height; the tail is 
graduated like the pipes of a gourd- 
organ, and its song resembles the music 
of the instrument, having five modula- 
tions." Properly speaking, tlie female 
is FSng, tlie male Haang, but the two 
wtntls are usually givea in combination 
to denote the species. Some one, prob- 
ably in desperation, once translated the 
combined words as "phceiux," and this 
term has been employed ever since. It 
conveys, however, aa entirely wrong 
impression of the creature. To WeatOTn 
readers, the word "phoenix" suggests a 
hatd which, being consumed by fiie, 
liv 
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rises in a new birth from its own ashes. 
The F^T^ Huang has no such power, it 
is no symbol of hope or resurrection, 
but suggests fiiendship and aifectioa 
of all sorts. Miss Lowell and I have 
translated the name as "crested love- 
pheasant," which seems to us to convey 
a better idea of the beautiful FSng 
Huang, the bird which brings happiness. 

Luan. A . supernatural bird sometimes con- 

fused with the above. It is a sacred 
creature, connected with fire, and a 
symbol of love and passion, of the cda- 
tion between men and women. 

Ghkn. The "paired-wings bird," described in 

Chinese books as having but one wing 
obA. odz eye, for which reason two must 
unite for either ofthem to fly. Itisoftea 
referred to as suggesting undying affec- 
tion. 

Real birds and animals also have symbolical attributes. 
I give only three : 

Crane. Represents longevity, and is employed, 

as is the dragon, to transport those who 
Iv 
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have attained to Immortality to the 
Heavens. 

Yoan Yang. The exquisite little mandarin ducks, an 

unvarying symbol of conjugal fidelity. 
Li T'ai-po oftra alludes to them and 
declares that, rather than be separated, 
they would "prefer to die ten thousand 
deaths, and have iheic gauze^e wings 
torn to fragments." 

Yfiid Geese. Symbols of direct purpose, their flight 

being always in a straight line. As they 
follow the sun's course, allusions to 
thai departure suggest Spring, to their 
arrival, Autumn. ; 

A ctHnpIete list of the trees and plants endowed with 
symbolical meanings would be almost endless. Those most 
commonly employed in poetry in a suggesUve sense are: 

Ch'ang P'n. A i^ant growing in the Taoist Paradise 

and much admired by ibe Immortals, 
who are the only beings able to see its 
purple blossoms. On earth, it is known 
as the sweet flag, and has the pecuharity 
of never blossoming. It is hung on the 
lintels of doors on the fifth day of the 
Ivi 
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Fifth Month to ward off the evil influ- 
ences which may be brought by the kaei 
on their return to this world during the 
"hour of the horse." 

Pe(Hiy. Riches and prosperity. 

Lotus. Purity. Alliiough it rises from the mud, 

it is bright and spotless. 

Hum-blossom. Literally "the first," it being the first 
of the "hundred flowers" to op^i. It 
suggests the bepnnings of tbii^, and is 
also one of the "three fiiends" who do 
not fear the Winter cold, the other two 
being the pine and the bamboo. 

TiBii, A sniaU epidendrum, translated in this 

book aa "spear-orchid." It is a symbol 
for noble men and beautiful, refined 
women. Confucius compared the Cfain 
TzH, Princely or Superior Man, to tills 
little orchid with its delightful scent. 
Iq poetry, it is also used in reference to 
the Women's Apartments and every- 
thing connected with them, suggesting, 
as it does, the extreme of refinement. 

ChrysanUiemam. Fidelity and constancy. lospite of firost, 
its flowers continue to bloom. 
Ivii 
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Ling Chih. Longevity. This fungus, which grows 

at the roots of trees, is very durable 
when dried. 

Hne. Longevity, immutability, steadfastness. 

Bamboo. This plant has as many virtues as it has 

uses, the principal ones are modesty, 
protection from defilement, unchange- 
ableness. 

Wu-t'ong. A tree whose botanical name is siercalia 

pbdanift^ia. Its only English name 
seems to be "umbrella-tree," which has 
proved so unattractive in its context in 
tlie poems that we have left it untrans- 
lated. It is a symbd for int^rity, high 
- principle great senaibility. When "Au- 
tumn stands," on August seventh, 
although it is still to all intents and 
purposes Summer, the wu-t'ung tree 
drops one leaf. Its wood, which is white, 
easy to cut, find very light, is the only 
kind smtable for making that intimate 
instrument which quickly betrays the 
least emotion of the person playing upon 
it — the ch'in, or tatde-Iute. 
Iviii 
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A prostitute, or any very Mvolons per- 
8oa, Conculunes vriting to their lorda 
often refer to themselves under this 
figure, in the same spirit of self-depreda- 
tion which prompts them to employ the 
euphemism, "Unworthy One," instead 
of the peraonsl pronoun. Because of its 
lightness and pliability, it conveys also 
the idea of extreme vitality. 

Beautiful women and ill-success in life. 
The first si^gestirai, on account of the 
exquiate colour of llie flower ; the seccmdi 
because of its perishability. 

Longevity. This fruit is supposed to 
ripen once every three thousand years 
on the trees of Paradise, aud those who 
eat of this cdesUal species never die. 

Utility. Also suggests a peaceful hamlet. 
Its wood is used in the making of bows 
and the kind of temple-drums called 
mo yU — wooden fish. Its leaves feed 
the ^-worms. 

Sadness and grief. It is symbohca] of a 
heart which is not "flat" xx "level," as 
lix 
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the Chinese aay, not open or care-fifeo, 
but of one which is "tightly roHed." 
The sound of raia on its leaves ia very 
moumfu], therefore an allusioa to the 
plantain always means sorrow. Planted 
out^de windows already glazed with 
ulk, its heavy green leaves soften the 
glaring light of Summer, and it is often 
used for this purpose. 

Nothing has been mcae of a stumbling-block to trans- 
lators than the fJEict that the Chinese year — which is 
strictly lunar, with an intercalary month added at certain 
intervals — begins a month later than ours; or, to be more 
exact, it is calculated from the first new moon after the sun 
enters Aquarius, which brings the New Year at varying 
times from the end of January to the middle of Fdimary. 
For translation purposes, however, it is safe to count the 
Chinese months as always one later by our calendar than 
the number given would seem to imply. By this calculation 
the "First Month" is February, and so on throughout the 
year. 

The day is divided into twelve periods of two hours each 

beginning at eleven p.m. and each of these periods is called 

by the name of an animal — horse, deer, snake, bat, etc. 

As these names are not duf^cated, tbe use of them tells at 

Ix 
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once whether the hour is day or night. Ancient China's 
method of telling time was by means of slow and evenly 
burning sticks made of a compodtion of clay and sawdust, 
or by the clepsydra, or water-clock. Water-clocks are 
mentioned several times in these poems. 

So much for what I have called the backgrounds of 
Chinese poetry. I must now speak of that poetry itself, 
and of Miss Lowell's and my method of tianslating it. 

Chinese prosody is a very difQcult thing for an Occidental 
to underatand. Chinese is a monosyOahic language, and 
this reduces the word-sonnds so considerably that speech 
would be almost imposmble were it not for the invention of 
tones by which the same sound can be made to do the duty 
of four in the Mandarin dialect, five in the Nankingese, 
eight in the Cantonese, etc., a different tone inflection 
totally chan^g the meaning of a word. Only two chief 
tones are used in poetry, the "level" and the "oblique," 
but the oblique tone is subdivided into three, which makes 
four different inilectitxis possdble to every sound. Of course, 
like English and other languages, the same word may have 
several meanings, and in Chinese these meanings are be- 
wilderingly many; the only possible way of determming 
which one is correct is by its context. These tones c<m3ti- 
tute, at the outset, the principal differ^ice which divides 
the technique of Chinese poetry from our own. Another is 
to be found in the fact that nothing approaching our metri- 
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cal foot is posfflble id a tongue which knowa only mngle eyU 
lables. Rhyme does exist, but there are only a little over a 
hundred rhymes, as tone inflection does not change a word 
in that particular. Such a paucity of rhyme would Berioosly 
affect the richness of any poetry, if ageun the Chinese had 
not overcome this lingual defect by the employment of a 
juxtapomngpattem made up of their fourpoetic tones. And 
diese tones come to the rescue once more when we consider 
the question of rhythm. MonosyUablea in themselves 
always produce a staccato effect, which tends to make aS 
rhythm composed of them monotonous, if, indeed, it does 
not destroy it altogether. The tones cause what I may oafl 
a psycholo^cal change in the time-length of these mono- 
syllables, which change not only makes true rhythm poe- 
nble, but allows marked varieties of the base beat 

One of the chief differences between poetry and prose is 
that poetry must have a more evident pattern. The pattern 
of Chinese poetry is fcHined out of three dements: line, 
rhyme, and tone. 

The Clunese attitude toward line is almost identical with 
that of the French. French prosody counts every syllable 
as a foot, and a line is made up of so many counted feet. If 
any of my readns has ever read French alexandrines 
alood to a FVenchman, read tbem as we diould read Eng- 
lish poetry, seeking to bring out the musical stress, he will 
remeoabor the look ot sad surprise winch a^t over his 
Ini 
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bearer's face. Not so was this verse constnicted; not bo is 
it to be read. The number of syllables to a line is counted, 
that is the secret of French das^c poetry; the number of 
syllables is counted in Chinese. But — and we come to a 
divergence — this method of counting does, in French 
practice, often do away with the rhythm so delightful to 
an Knglish ear; in Chinese, no such violence occurs, as 
each syllable is a word and no coUection of such words can 
foil into a metric pulse as French words can, and, in their 
Chansons, are permitted to do. . 

The Chinese line pattern is, then, one of counted words, 
and these counted words are nev» less than three, nor more 
than seven, in regular verse; irr^ularis adifierent matter, 
as I shall explain shortly. Five and seven word lines are 
cut by a csesura, which comes after the second word in a 
five-word line, and after the fourth in a seven-word line. 

Rhyme is used exactly as we use it, at the ends of lines. 
Intenud rhyming is common, however, in a type of i)oem 
called a "/u," which I shall deal with when I come to the 
particular kinds of verse. 

Tone is everywhere, obviously, and is employed, not 
arbitrarily, but woven into a pattern of its own which 
again is in a more or leas loose relation to rhyme. By itself, 
the tone-pattern alternates in a peculiar manner in each 
line, the last line (^ a stanza conforming to the order of 
tones in the first) the intervening lines varying metbodi' 
Ixiii 
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cally. I have before me a poem in vhich the tone-pattern 
is alike in lines one, four, and eight, of an eight-line stanza, 
as are lines two and six, and lines three and seven, while 
line five is the exact oppoute of lines two and six. In the 
second stanza of the same poem, the pattern is kept, but 
adversely; tiie tones do not follow the same order, bat 
conform in similarity of grouping. I use this example 
merely to show what is meant by tone-pattern. It will 
serve to illustrate bow much div^^ty and richness this 
tone-chiming is capable of bringing to Chinese poetry. 

Words which rhyme must be in the same tone in regular 
verse, and unrhymed lines must ead on an oblique tone if 
the rhyme-tone is level, and vice versa. The t^vd ttqte is 
preferred for rhyme. 

In the early Chinese poetry, called Kurshih (Old Poems), 
tbe tones were practically disregarded. But in the LUshih 
(Regulated Poems) the rules regarding them are very stricL 
The lii-sAiharesupposedtodate from the beginning of the 
T'ang Dynasty. A lii-shih poem proper should be of eight 
lines, though this is often extended to sixteen, but it 
must be in either the five-word fine, or the seven-word fine, 
metre. The poets of the T'ang Dynasty, however, were by 
no means the slaves of lii^hih; they went their own way, 
as good poets always do. conforming when it pleased them 
and disregarding when they chose. It depended on the 
character of the poet Tu Fu was renowned for his careful 
Ixiv- 
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verdficatioc; li T'fu-po, on the other hand, not infre- 
quently rebelled and made his own rules. In his "Drinking 
Song," which is in seven-word tines, he suddenly dashes in 
two three-word lines, a proceeding which must have been 
greatly upsetting to the purists. It is amu^g to note that 
his "Taking Leave of Tu Fu" is in the strictest possible 
form, which is at once a tribute and a poking of fun at his 
great friend and contemporary. 

Regular poems of more than sixteen hnes are called p^ai 
lu, and these may run to any loigth ; Tu Fu carried them to 
forty, eighty, and even to two hundred lines. Another 
form, always translated as "short-stop," cuts the eight- 
line poem in two. In theory, the short-stop holds the same 
relation to the eight-hne poem that the Japanese hokka 
does to the ianka, although of course it preceded iJie hokka 
by many centuries. It is supposed to suggest rather than 
to state, being considered as an eight-line poem with its 
end in the air. In suggestion, however, the later Japanese 
form far outdoes it. 

So called "irregular verse" follows the writer's inclina- 
tion within the natural limits of all Chinese prosody. 

A tz& may be taken to mean a lyric, if we use that term, 
not in its dictionary sense, but as all modem poets employ 
it. It may vary its line length, but must keep the same 
variation in all the stanzas. 

Perhaps the most interesting form to modem students is 
Ixv 
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the fa, in which the construction is almost identical with 
that of "polyphonic prose." The lines are so irregular in 
length that the poem might be mistaken for pnrae, had we 
not a corresponding form to guide us. The rhymes appear 
when and where they will, in tlie middle of the lines or at 
the end, and sometimes there are two or more together. I 
have been t<dd that Per^a has, or had, an analogous torm, 
■ and if so modem an invention as "polyphonic pros&" de- 
rives, however unconsciously, Irom two such ancient coun- 
tries as China and Persia, the fact is, at least, interesting. 
The earliest examples of Gunese poetry which have 
come down to us are a collection of rhymed ballads in 
various metres, of which the most usoal is four words to a 
line. They are umple, straightforward pieces, often of a 
strange poignance, and always reflecting the quiet, peace- 
ful habits of a people engaged in agriculture. The oldest 
were probably composed about 2000 b.c. and the oUiers at 
varying times from then until the Sixth Century B.C., when 
Confucius gathered them into the volume known as the 
" Book of Odes." Two of these odes are translated in this 
hook. The next epoch in the advance of poetry-making 
was introduced by Ch'u Yuan (312-295 b.c.), a famous 
statesman and poet, who wrote an excitable, irregular style 
in which the primitive technical rules were disregarded, 
their place being taken by exigendes of emotion and idea. 
We are wont to regard a poetical technique determined by 
Ixvi 
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feeling alone as a very modem innovation, and it is mter- 
esting to note that the method is, on the contrary, aa old 
as the hills. These rhapsodical allegories culminated in a 
poem entitled " Ld Sao," or " Falling into Trouble," which 
is one of the most famous of ancient Chinese poems. A fur- 
ther development took place under the Western Han (206 
B.C-A.D. 25), when Su Wu invented the five-character 
poem, ku J&ng; these poems were in Old Style, but had five 
words to a line. It is during tlus same period that poems 
wilii seven words to a line appeared. Legend has ij; that 
they were first composed by the Emperor Wu of Han, and 
that he hit upon the form on an occasion when he and Ma 
Ministers weie drinking wiae and capping \eises at a feast 
on the White Beam Terrace. Finally, under the Empress 
Wu Hou, early in the T'ang Dynasty, the tii-diih, or 
"poems according to law," became the standard. It will 
be seen that the liishik found the five and seven word 
lines already in being imd had merely to standardize them. 
The important gift which the lii-shih brought to Chinese 
prosody was its insistence on tone. 

The great period of Chinese poetry was during the 
Tang Dynasty. Then lived the three famous poets, Li 
T'ai-po, Tu Fu, and Po Chii-i. Space forbids me to ^ve the 
biographies of all the poets whose work is included in this 
volume, but as Li T'lu-po and Tu Fu, between them, take 
up more than half the book, a short account of the princi- 
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pal events of their Kves seems necessary. I shall take them 
in the order of the number of their poems printed in this 
collection, which also, as a matter of fact, happens to be 
chronological. 

I have already stated in the first part of this Introduction 
the reasons which determined me to give so lai^ a space 
to Lii T'ai-po. English writers on Chinese literature are 
fond of announong that Li T'ai-po is China's greatest poet; 
the Chinese themselves, however, award this place to Tu 
Fu. We may put it that Li T'ai-po was the people's poet, 
and Tu Fu the poet of scholars. As Po Chii-i is represented 
here by only one poem, no account of his life has been 
given. A short biography of him may be found in Mr. 
Waley's "A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems." 

It is permitted to very few to live in the hearts of their 
countrymen as Li T'ai-po has lived in the hearts of the 
Chinese. To-day, twelve hundred and twenty years after 
his birth, his memory and his fame are firesh, his poems are 
universally recited, his personality is familiar on the stage : 
in &tct, to use the words of a Chinese scholar, "It may be 
said that there is no one in the People's Country who does 
not know the name of Li T'ai-po." Many legends are told of 
his birth, his life, his death, and he is now numbered among 
the Hsien (Immortals) who inhabit the Western Paradise. 

li T'ai-po was bom a.d. 701, of well-to-do parents named 

Id, who lived in the Village of the Green Lotus in Szechwan. 
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He is rep<nted to have been tar more brilliant than ordinary 
children. When he was only five years old, he read books 
that other boys read at ten; at ten, he could recite the 
"Clasdca" aloud and had read the "Book of the Hundred 
Sages.** Doubtless this precocity was due to the fact that 
his birth was presided over by the " Metal Star," which we 
know as Venus. His mother dreamt that she had conceived 
him under the influence of this luminary, and called him 
T'ai-ix), " Great Whiteness," a popular name for the planet. 
In spite of his learning, he was no Sha Tai TzH (Book 
Idiot) as the Chinese say, but, on the contrary, grew up a 
strong young fellow, impetuous to a fault, with a lively, 
enthusiastic nature. He was extremely fond of sword-play, 
and constantly made use of his skill in it to right the wrongs 
of bis fiiends. However worthy his causes may have been, 
this propensity got him into a serious scrape. In the e}Ecite- 
ment of one of th^e encounters, he killed several people, 
and was forthwith obliged to fly from his native village. 
The situation was an awkward one, but the young man 
disguised himself as a servant and entered the employ of a 
minor official. This gentleman was possessed of literary 
ambitions and a somewhat halting talent; still we can 
hardly wonder that he was not pleased when his servant 
ended a poem in which he was hopelessly floundering 
with lines far better than he could make. After this, and 
one or two similar experiences, Li T'ai-po found it advisa- 
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ble to rdinguish his job and depart from his master's 
house. 

His next step was to join a schoUir who disguised his real 
name undei the pseudonym of "Stem Son of the E^t." 
The couple ti^velled together to the beautiful Min Moun- 
tains, wh»« they lived in retirement for five years aa 
teacher and pupil. This period, passed in reading, writing, 
discussing literature, and soaking in the really marvellous 
Bcenery, greatly influenced the poet's future life, and 
imbued him with that pas^onate love for nature so ap- 
parent m his work. 

At the age of twenty-five, he separated from his teacher 
and left the mountains, going home to his native village 
for a time. But the love of travel was inherent in him, 
nowhere could hold him for long, and he soon started off on 
a sight-seeing trip to all those places in the Empire famou? 
for their beauty. This time he travelled as the position of 
his parents warranted, and even a littie beyond it. He had 
a retinue of servants, and spent money lavishly. This 
open-handedness is one of the fine traits of his character. 
Needy scholars and men of talent never appealed to him in 
vain ; during a year at Yangchow, he is reported to have 
spent tbree hundred thousand ounces of silver in charity. 

EVom Yangchow he journeyed to the provincfe of Hupeh 
("North of the Lake") where, in the district of the 
*' Dreary Qouds," he stayed at the house of a family named 
Ixx 
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Hsu, which visit resulted in bis marriage with one of the 
daughters. Li T'al-po Uved in Hupeh for some years — he 
himself says three — then his hunger for travel reasserted 
itself and he was off again. After some years of wandering, 
while visiting a magistrate in Shantung, an incident oc- 
curred which had far-reaching consequences. A prisoner 
was about to be flogged. Li T'ai-po, who was passing, 
glanced at the man, and, happening to be possessed of a 
shrewd inaght into character, realized at once that here 
was an unusual person. He secured the man's release, and 
tweaty-flve years later this action bore fruit as the sequel 
will show. The fireed prisoner was Kuo Tzil-i, who became 
one of China's most powerful generals and the saviour of 
the T'ang Dynasty. 

It wiU be noticed that nothing has been said of the poet 
taking any examinations, and for the exceUent reason that 
he never thought it worth while to present hitnseH as a 
candidate. The simple fact appears to be that geniuses 
often do not seem to find necessary what other men con- 
tader of supreme importance. Presumably, also, he bad no 
particular desire ftwan official life. The gifts of Heaven go by 
favour and the gifts of man are strangely apt to do the same 
thing, in spite of the exceUent rules devised to order them. 
li T'eu-po's career owed nothing to either the lack of offi- 
cial degrees or official interest. What he achieved, he owed 
to himself; what he failed in came from the same source. 
Ixxi 
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About this time, the poet and a few coDgenial friends 
formed the coterie of "The Six Idlers of the Bamboo 
Brook." They retired to the Ch'u Lai Mountain and spent 
their time in drinking, reciting poems, writing beautiful 
characters, and playing on the table-lute. It must be ad- 
nutted that li T'ai-po was an inveterate and inordinate 
drinker, and far more often than was wise in the state called 
by his countrymen "great drunk." To this propenaty he 
was indebted for all his ill fortuue, as it was to his poetic 
genius that he owed all his good. 

So the years passed until, when he was forty-two, he 
met the Taoist priest, Wu Yiin. They immediately became 
intimate, and on Wu Yun's being called to the capital, Li 
T'ai-po accompanied him. Wu Yun took occasion to tell 
the Emperor of his friend's extoaordinary talent. The Em- 
peror was interested, the poet was sent for, and, intro- 
duced by Ho Chih-chang, was received by the Son of 
Heaven in the Golden Bells Hall. 

The native accounts of this meeting state that "in his 
discourses upon the affairs of the Empire, the words rushed 
from his mouth like a mountain torrent." Ming Huang, 
who was enchanted, ordered food to be brought and helped 
the poet himself. 

So IJ T'ai-po became attached to the Court and was 

made an honorary member of the "FOTest of Pencils." 

He was practically the Emperor's secretary and wrote the 
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Emperor's edicts, but this was by the way — Ms real duty 
was simply to write what he chose and when, and recite 
these poems at any moment that it pleased the Emperor 
to call upon him to do so. 

Li T'ai-po, with his love o£ wine euid good-fellowship, 
was well suited for the life of ihs gay and dissipated Court 
of Ming Huang, then completely under the influence of 
the beautiful concubine, Yang Kuei-fei. Consfacuous 
among the Emperor's entourage was Ho Chih-chang, a 
famous statesman, poet, and calligraphist, who, on reading 
lA T'ai-po's poetry, is said to have sighed deeply and ex- 
claimed: "Thisisnotthe work of a human being, but of a 
Ts& Hsien (Banished Inimortal)." To understand fully 
the significance of ibis epithet, it must be realized that 
mortals who have already attained Immortality, but who 
have conmiitted some fault, may be banished from Para- 
dise to expiate their an on earth. 

For about two years, Li T'ai-po led the life of supreme 
favourite in the most brilliant Court in the world. The 
fact that when sent for to compose or recite verses he was 
not unapt to be drunk was of no particular importance 
fflnce, after being summarily revived with a dash of cold 
water, be could always write or chant with his accustomed 
verve and derterity. His influence over the Emperor be- 
came so great that it roused the jealousy, and eventuaUy 
the hatred, o( Kao Li-shih, the Chief Eunuch, who, until 
Ixxiii 
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then, had virtually ruled his Imperial master. On one 
occamon, when Li T'ai-po was more than usually incapaci-' 
tated, the Emperor ordered Eao to take off the poet's 
shoes. This was too much, and from that moment the 
eunuch's malignity became an active intriguing to bring 
about his rival's downfall. He found the oppartunity he 
needed in the vanity of Yang Kuei-fei. Persuading this 
lady tiiat Li T'ai-po's "Songs to the Peonies" contained a 
veiled msult directed at her, he enlisted her ang«r against 
the poet and so gained an hnportant ally to his cause. On 
three separate occasions when Ming Huang wished to con- 
f^ official rank upon the poet, Yang Kuei-fei interfered and 
persuaded the Emperor to for^^o his intention. Li T'ai-po 
was of too independent a diaracter, and too little of a 
courtier, to hft a finger to placate his enonies. But the 
cdtuation became so acute that at last he begged leave to 
retire from the Court altogether. His request granted, he 
immediatdy formed a new group of seven congenial souls 
and with them departed once more to the mountains. This 
new association called itself "The Eight Immortals of the 
li'Rne-cup." 

Although li T'ai-po had asked for his own dismissal, he 
had really been forced to ask it, and his banishment from 
the "Imperial Sun," with all that "Sun" impUed, was a 
blow from which he never recovered. His later poems are 
full of more or less veiled alluuona to his unhappy state. 
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The next ten years were spent in bis favourite occupation 
of travelling, especially in the provinces of Szecbwan, 
Hunan, and Hupeh. 

Meanwhile, political conditions were growing steadily 
worse. Popular discontent at the excesses of Yang Ruei- 
fei and her satellite An Lu-shan were increaung, and 
finally, in a.d. 755, rebellion broke out. I have dealt with 
this rebellion earlier in this Introduction, and a nuare do- 
tailed account is given in the Notes; I shall, therefore, do 
no more than mention it hexe. Sometime during the pre- 
ceding unrest, Li T'al-po, weary of moving &om place to 
place, had taken the position of adviser to Li Ling, Prince 
of Yung. In the wide-spread disorder caused by the rebel- 
lion, li Ling conceived the bold idea of estaUishing himself 
South of the Yangtze as Emperor on bis own account. 
Pursuing his purpose, be started at the head of his troops 
for Nanking. li T'ai-po stron^y disapproved of the 
Prince's course, a disapproval which affected that bead- 
strong person not at all, and the poet was forced to acccffli- 
pany his master on the march to Nanking. 

At Nanking, the Prince's army was defeated by the 
Imperial troops, and immediately after the disaster Li 
T'ai-po fled, but was cau^t, imprisoned, and condenmed 
to death. Now came the sequel to the incident which had 
taken place long befcm at Shantung. The Commander of 
the Imperial ftocea was no other than Kuo Tzii-i. the 
Ixxv 
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former prisoner whose life Li T'ai-po had saved. On learn- 
ing the sentence passed upon the poet, Kuo TzS-i inter- 
vened and threatened to resign his command unless his 
benefactor were spared. Accordingly U T'eu-po's sentence 
was changed to exile and he was released, charged to depart 
immediately for some great distance where he could do no 
harm. He set out for Yeb Lang, a desolate spot beyond 
the "Five Streams," in Kueichow. Tlus was the country 
of the yao kuai, the man-eatJng demons; and whether he 
believed in them or not, the thought of existence in such a 
gloomy solitude must have filled him with desperation. 

He had not gone far, luckily, when a general amnesty 
was declared, and he was permitted to return and live with 
his friend and disciple, Lu Yang-ping, in the Lu Mountains 
near KiuMaug, a place which he dearly loved. Here, in 
A.D. 762, at the age of sixty-one, he died, bequeathing all 
his manusmpts to Lu Yang-piag. 

The tale of his drowning, repeated by Giles and others, 
is pure legend, bs an authoritative statement of Lu Yang- 
ping proves. The manuscripts left to his care, and all 
others he could collect itam friends, Lu Yang-ping pub- 
lished in an ecUtion of tea volumes. This edition appeared 
in the year of the poet's death, and contained the following 
preface by Lu Yang-ping: 

Since the tliree dynasties of antiquity. 
Since the style of the 'Kuo FSng' and the '11 Sao,* 
Ixxvi 
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During these tiiousand years and more, r^ tbose who walked 

the " londy path," 
There has been only you, you are the Solitary Man, you are 

without rival. 

Li T'ai-po's poetry is full of dash and surprise. At his 
beat, there is an extraordinary exhilaration in his work; at 
hia worst, be is merely repetitive. Chinese critics have 
complfuned that his subjects are all too apt to be trivial, 
and that bis range is narrow. This is quite true; poems of 
farewell, deserted ladies sighing for their al^ent lords, 
officials consumed by homesickness, pseans of praise (ex 
wine — in the aggregate there are too many of these. But 
bow fine they often arel "The Lonely Wife," "Poignant 
Grief During a Sunny Spring," "After being Separated for 
a Lon^ Time," such poems are the truth of emotion. Take 
agfUD his inimitable humour in the two "Drinking Alone 
in the MoonUght" poems, or "Statement of Resolutions 
after being Drunk on a Spring Day." Then there are the 
poems of hyperbolical description sucb as "The Perils of 
tbe Shu Road," "The Northern Flight," and "The Ter- 
raced Road of the Two-Edged Sword Mountains." Moun- 
tfuns seem to be in bis very blood. Of tJie sea, on the 
other hand, he has no such intimate knowledge; he sees it 
afar, from some height, but always as a thing apart, a 
distant view. The sea he gazes at; the mountains be 
treads under foot, thdr creepers scratch his face, the jut- 
ting rocks beside the path bruise his hands. He knows tbe 
Izxvii 
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straight-up, tiutting-into-the-sky look of mountain peaks 
jii3t above him, and feels, almost bodily, the sheer drop 
into the angry river tearing its way through a narrow gully 
below, a river he can see only by leaning dangerously far 
over the cliiF upon which he is standing. There is a curious 
sense of perpendicularity about these mountain rhapsodies. 
The vision Is strained up for miles, and shot suddenly down 
for hundreds of feet. The tactile eflFect of them is astound- 
ing; they are not to be read, but expmenced. And yet I 
am loth to say that Li T'ai-po » at his greatest in descrip- 
tion, with poems so full of humtm peis^on and longing as 
"The Lonely Wife," and " Poignant Grief During a Sunny 
Spring," before me. There is no doubt at all that in U 
T'ai-po we have one of the world's greatest lyrists. 

Great though he was, it cannot be denied that he had 
serious weaknesses. One was his tendency to write when 
the mood was not there, and at these moments he was not 
ashamed to repeat a fancy ccmceived before on some otiier 
occasion. Much of his style he crystallized into a conven- 
tion, and brout^t it out unblushingly whenever he was at 
a loss for something to say. Sustained effort evidently 
wearied him. He will begin a poem with the utmost spirit, 
but his energy is apt to flag and lead to a close so weak as 
to annoy the reader. His short poems are always admirably 
buOt, the endii^ complete and unexpected; the architec- 
tonics of his long poems leave much to be desired. He seems 
Ixxviii 
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to be ridden by his own emotion, but without the power to 
draw it up and up to a climax; it bursts upon us in the first 
line, sustains itself at the same level for a series of lines, and 
then seems to faint exhausted, reducing the poet to the 
neces^ty of stopping as quickly as he can and with as little 
jar as possible. lUustrations of this tendency to a weak 
ending can be seen in "The Lonely Wife," "The Perils of 
the Shu Road," and "The Terraced Road of the Two- 
Edged Sword Mountains," but that he could keep his 
inspiration to the end on occasion, "The Northern Flight" 
proves. 

I^ally, there are bis poems of battle: "Songs of the 
Marches," " Battle to the South of tiie City," and " Fight- 
ing to the South of the City." Nothing can be said of these 
except that they are superb. If there is a hint of let-down 
in the concluding lines of "Fighting to the South of the 
City," it is due to the &antic Chinese desire to quote from 
older authors, and this is an excellent example of the chief 
vice of Chinese poetry, since these two hnes are taken from 
the "TaoTS Clung," the sacred book of Taoism; the others, 
even the long "Songs of the Marches," are admirably 
sustained. 

In Mr. Waley's excellent monograph on li T'ai-po, ap- 
pears the following paragraph: "WangAn-shih (a.d. 1021- 
1086), the great reformer of the Eleventh Century, ob- 
serves: 'li Po's style b swift, yet never careless; lively, yet 
Ixsix 
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never informal. But his intdlectual outlook waa low and 
8<n-did. In nine poeniB out of ten he deals with nothing but 
wine and women.'" A somewhat splenetic criticism truly, 
but great reformers have seldom either the acumen or the 
sympathy necessary for the judgment of poetry. Women 
and wine there are in abundance, but how treated? In no 
mean or sordid manner certainly. Li T'ai-po waa not a 
didactic poet, and we of the Twentieth Century may well 
thank fortune for that. Peradventure the Twenty-first 
will dote again upon the didactic, but we must follow our 
particular inclination which is, it must be admitted, quite 
counter to anything of the sort. No low or mean attitude 
indeed, but a rather restricted one we may, if we please, 
charge against Li T'ai-po. He was a sensuous reaUst, rep- 
resenting the world as he saw it, with beauty as his guiding 
star. Conditions to him were static; he wasted none of his 
force in speculating on what they should be. A scene or an 
emotion teas, and it was bis business to reproduce it, not to 
analyze how it had come about or what would best make 
its recurrence impossible. Here he is at sharp variance with 
Tu Fu, who probes to the roots of events even when be 
appears to be merely describing them. One has but to 
compare the "Songs of the Marches" and "Battle to the 
South of the City" with "The Recruiting Officers" and 
"Crossing the Frontier" to see the difference. 
Tu Fu was bom in Tu Ling, in the province of Shena, 
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in A.D. 713. His family was extremely poor, but his talent 
was so marked that at seven years old he had begmi to 
write poetry; at nine, he could write large characters; and 
at fifteen, his essaya and poems were the admiration of 
his small circle. When he was twenty-four, he went up to 
Cb'ang An, the capital, for his first examination — it will be 
rememb^^ that, in the T'ang period, all the eiuuninations 
took place at Ch'ang An. Tu Fu was perfectly qualified to 
pass, as every one was very well aware, but the opinions 
he expressed in his examination papers were so radical that 
the degree was withheld. There was nothing to be done, 
and Tu Fu took to wandering about the country, observii^ 
and writing, but with UttJe hope of anything save poverty 
to come. On one of his journeys, he met Li T'ai-po on the 
"Lute Terrace" in Chlng Hden. The two poets, who sin- 
cerely admired each other, became the closest tiiends. 
Several poems in this collection are addressed by one to the 
otiier. 

When Tu Fu was thirty-^, it happened tiiat the Em- 
peror sent out invitations to all the scholars in the Empire 
to come to the capital and compete in an examination. Tu 
Fu was, of course, known to the Emperor as a man who 
would have been promoted but for the opinions aired in bis 
papers. Of his learning, there could be no shadow of doubt. 
So Tu Fu went to Ch'ang An and wmted there as an "ex- 
pectant oflScial." He waited for four years, when it oc- 
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cuTted to bim to offer three /u to the Emperor. The event 
justified his temerity, and the poet was j^ven a post as one 
oftheoffidals in the ChihH^en library. This post he held 
for four years, when he was appointed to a slightly better 
one at FSng-hden. But, a year later, the An Lu-shan rebel- 
lion broke out, which put a summary end to Tu Fu's por- 
tion, whereupon he left F6ng-h^en and went to live with a 
relative at the Village of White Waters. He was still livmg 
there when the Emperor Ming Huetog abdicated in favour 
o{ his son, Su Tsung. If the old Emperor had given him an 
<^Bce, perhaps the new one would; at iiny rate it was worth 
an atten^t, for Tu Fu was in dire poverty. Having no 
money to hire any kind oi conveyance, he started to walk 
to his destination, but fell in with brigands who captured 
him. He stayed with these brigands for over a year, but 
finally escaped, and at length reached FSng Chiang, where 
the Empenv was in reddence. 

His appearance on his arrival was misoviile in the ex- 
treme. Haggard and thin, his shouldeis slitting out of his 
coat, his rags literally tied together, he was indeed a spec- 
tacle to in^ire pity, and the Emperw at (mce apptnnted 
him to the post of Censor. But this did not last long. He 
had the imiurudoice to remonstrate with the Empens' 
anrat the sentence of banishment passed upon the general 
Tan Kuan. Considering that this dev^ and extremely 
learned soldier bad so far rdaxed the disci[dine of bis army 
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during one of the Northern campaigns that, one night, 
when his troops were all peacefully sleeping in their chariotst 
ihe camp was surrounded and burnt and bis forces utterly 
routed, the punishment seems deserved. But Tu Fu 
thought otherwise, and so unwisely urged his opinion that 
the Emperor lost patience and ordered an investigation 
of Tu Fu's conduct. His friends, however, rallied to bis 
defence and the investigation was quashed, but he was 
deprived of the censorship and sent to a minor position in 
Shen^. This he chose to regard as a pumshment, as indeed 
it was. He proceeded to Shen^, but, on arriving there, 
dramatically refused to assume his office; having performed 
which act of bravado, he joined his family in Kansu. He 
found them in the greatest distress from famine, and al- 
though he did his best to keep them ahve by going to the 
hills and gathering fire-wood to sell, and by dig^ng up roots 
and various growing things for them to eat, several of his 
children died of starvation. 

Another six months of minor offidaldom in Hua 
Cbou, and he retired to Ch'engtu in Szechwan, where 
he hved in a grass-roofed house, engaged in study and 
the endeavour to make the two ends of nothing meet. 
At length, a friend of his arrived in Szechwan as Govemor- 
Geoeral, and this Mend appointed him a State Coun- 
sellor. But the grass-house was more to his taste than 
state councils, and after a year and a half he returned to 
bcxxiii 
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it, and the multifarious wandeiings which always punctu- 
ated his life. 

Five years later, when he was fifty-five, he set off on one 
of liis journeys, but was caught by floods and obliged to 
take refuge iu a ruined temple at Hu Kuang, where he 
nearly starved before help could reach hun. After ten days, 
he was rescued through the efforts of the local magistrate, 
but eating a^ain af t» so long a fast was fatal and he died 
within an hour. 

Innumerable essays have been written compaiing the 
Btyles of Li T'tu-po and Tu Fu. Yiian ChSn, a poet of the 
T'ang period, says that Tu Fu's poems have perfect bal- 
ance ; that, if he wrote a thousand lines, the last would have 
as much vigour as the first and that no one can equal him 
in this, his poems make a "perfect circle." He goes on: 
" In my opinion, the great liviog wave of poetry and song 
in which Li T'ai-po excelled is surpassed in Tu Fu's work, 
he is shoulder higher than Li Po." Again: "The poems of 
Li T'ai-po are like Spring flowers, those of Tu Fu are like 
the pine-treee, they are eternal and fear neither snow nor 
add." 

ShSn Ming-chgn says: "Li Po is like the Spring grass, 
like Autumn waves, not a person but must love him. Tu 
Fu is like a great hifl, a high peak, a long river, the broad 
sea, like fine grass and bright-coloured flowers, like a pine 
or an ancient fir, like moving wind and gentle waves, like 
Ixxxiv 
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heavy hoar-&ost, like burning heat — not a quality is 



Hu Yu-ling uses a metaphor referring to casting dice and 
says that Li T'ai-po would owe Tu Fu "an ivory"; and 
Han Yu, speaking of both li T'ai-po and Tu Fu, dedares 
that "the flaming Kght of tiieu- essays would rise ten thou- 
sand feet." 

Poetic as these criticisms are, it is their penetration which 
is so astonishing; but I tiiink the most striking comparison 
made of Tu Fu's work is that by Tao Kai-yu: "Tu Fu's 
poems are like pictures, like the branches of ti«es reflected 
in water — the branches of stiU trees. like a large group 
of houses seen through clouds or mist, they appear and 
disappear." 

Sometime ago, in a review of a volume of translations of 
Chinee poetry in the London "Times," I came across this 
remarkable statement: "The dunese poet starts talking 
in the most ordinary language and voices the most ordinary 
things, and his poetry seems to happen suddenly out of the 
commonplace as if it were some beautiful action happening 
in the routine of actual life." 

The critic could have had no knowledge of the Cluncfle 
language, as notbing can be farther from the truth than his 
observation. It is largely a fact that the Oriental poet 
finds, his themes in the ordinary affairs of everyday life, 
but he desraibes them in a very special, carefully chosen, 
Izxxv 
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medium. The umidest child's primer is written in a lan- 
guage never used in speaking, while the most highly edu- 
cated Bcholar would never dream of enq>loying the same 
phrases in conv^'sation which be would make use of were 
be writing an essay, a poem, or a state document. Each 
language — the spoken, the poetic, the literary, the docu- 
mentary — has itA own construction, its own class of char- 
acters, and its own symbolism. A translator must there- 
fore make a special study of whichever he wishes to 
render. 

Although several great sinologues have written on the 
subject of Chinese poetry, none, so far as I am aware, bets 
devoted bis e»Jusive attention to the poetic style, ma has 
any banslatra availed himself of the as^stance, so essential 
to success, of a poet — that is, one trained m the art of seiz- 
ing the poetic values in fine shades of meaning. \\^thout 
this power, wMch amounts to an instinct, no one can hope 
to reproduce any poetry in another tongue, and bow much 
truer this is of Chinese poetry can only be realized bythose 
who have some knowledge of the language. Such poets, on 
the other hand, as have been moved to make beautiful ren- 
ditions of Chinese ori^nals have been hampraed by inade- 
quate translations. It is impos^ble to expect that even a 
scholar thoroughly versed La the philolo^cal aspects of 
Chinese literature can, at the same time, be endowed with 
mough of the poeticyZair to convey, muqjured, the thoughts 
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(^ one poet to another. A second personality obtrudes be- 
tween poet and poet, and the contact, which must be es- 
tabliahed between the two minds if any adequate traBsIa- 
tion is to result, is looken. How Miss Lowell and I have 
endeavoured to obviate this rupture of tiie poetic current, 
I shall explain presently. But, to understand it, another 
factor in the case must first be understood. 

It cannot be too firmly insisted upon that the Chinese 
character itself plays a considerable part in Chinese poetic 
compoEdtion. Calligraphy and poetry are mixed up to- 
gether in the Chinese mind. How dose this intermingling 
may be, will appear when we come to speak of the "Writ- 
ten Pictures," but even without following the interdepend- 
ence of these arts to the p(unt where t^y merge into one, 
it must not be forgotten that Chinese is an ideographic, 
or incture, language. These marvellous collections of bmsh- 
strokes which we call Chinese diaracters are really separate 
luct^^aphic re^«sentations of complete thoughts. Com- 
plex characters are not spontaneously composed, but are 
built up of simple characters, each having its own pecu^ar 
meaning and usage; these, when used in combination, each 
play their part in modifying either the sense or the sound of 
the complex. Now it must not be thought that these 
separate entities make an over-loud noise in the harmony 
of the whole character. They are each subdued to the total 
result, the final meaning, but they do produce a qualifying 
Ixxxvii 
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effect upon the word itself. Since Chinese characters are 
complete ideas, it is convenient to be able to express the 
various degrees of these ideas by special characters which 
shall have those exact meanings; it is, thereftve, clear that 
to grasp a poet's full intention in a poem there must be a 
knowledge of the analysis of characters. 

This might seem bizarre, were it not for a striking proof 
to the contrary. It te a fact that many of the Chinese 
characters have become greatly altered during the centuries 
UDce they were invented. So long ago eis a.d. 200, a scholar 
named Hsii Shih, realizing that this alteration was taking 
place, wrote the dictionary known as "Shuo WSn Chieh 
TzQ," or "Speech and Writing: Characters Untied," con- 
taining about ten thousand diaracters in thtw primitive 
and final fonns. This work is on the desk of every scholar 
in the Far East and is studied with the greatest reverence. 
Many editions have appeared since it was written, and by 
its aid one can trace the genealogy of characters in the most 
complete manner. Other volumes of the same kind have 
followed in its wake, showing the importance of tJie subject 
m Chinese estimation. While translators are apt to ignore 
this matter of character genealogy, it is ever present to 
the mind of the Chinese poet or scholar who is familiar 
with the original forms; indeed, he may be said to find his 
overtones in l^e actual <»mpo»tion of the character he is 
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An words have their connotations, but this is connota- 
tion and more; it is a pictorial representation of something 
implied, and, lacking which, an effect would be lost. It 
may be objected that poems were heard as well as read, 
and that, when heard, the composition of the character 
must be lost. But I think this is to misunderstand the ait- 
uation. Recollect, for a moment, the Uterary examina- 
tiona, and consider that educated men had these charac- 
ters literally ground into them. Merely to pronounce a 
word must be, in such a case, to see it and realize, half- 
DiKonscioualy perhaps, its various i>art8. Even if half<un- 
consdous, the nuances of meaning conveyed by them must 
have hung about the spoken word and given it a distinct 
flavour which, without them, would be absent. 

Now what is a translator to do? SbaU he render the word 
in the flat, (Uctionary sense, or shall he permit himself to 
add to it what it conve>B to an educated Chinese? Qearly 
neither the one nor the other in all cases; but one or the 
other, which the context must determine. In description, 
for instance, where it is evident that the Chinese poet used 
every means at his command to achieve a vivid representa- 
tion, I believe the ori^nal poem is more nearly reproduced 
by availing one's self of a ntinimnni of these "split-ups"; 
where, on the other hand, the original carefully confines 
itself to sim[de and direct exiH^ssioa, the word as it is, 
without overtones, must certainly be prefnred. The 
Ixxxix 
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"spUt-ups" ID these translations are few, but could our 
readers compare the original Chinese with Miss Lowell's 
rendition of it, in these instances, I think they would feel 
with me that in no other way could the translation have 
been made really "literal," could the poem be "brought 
over" in its entirety. If a translation of a poem is not 
poetry in its new tongue, ^e original has been shorn of its 
chief reason for being. Something is always lost in a trans- 
Iati(m, but that something had better be the trappings 
than the essence. 

I must, however, mate it quite dear how seldom these 
** 8plit-;q)S " occur in the principal parts of the book ; in the 
"Written Pictures," where the poems were not, most of 
them, classics, we felt justified in making a fuller use of 
these imalytical suggestions; but I believe I am correct in 
saying that no translations from the Chinese that I have 
read are so near to the originals aa these. Bear in mind, 
then, that there are not, I suppose, more than a baker's 
dozen of these "split-ups" throughout the book, and the 
way they were managed can be seen by this literal transla- 
tion of a line in "The Terraced Road of the Two-Edged 
Sword Mountains." The Chinese words are on the left, 
the EngKsh words on the right, Uie analyses of the charac- 
ters enclosed in brackets: 
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Shang Above 
ra Then 
Sung Pines 
Ping Wind 
Htiao Whistling wind (Grass — meaning the sound oC 

wind through graHB, U> whistle; and in awe of, 

or to venerate.} 
£11 Gusts of wind (Wind; and to stand.) 
Si A psaltery (Two strings of jade-slones which 

are sonorous.) 
YS Wind in a gale (Wind; and to speak.) 

Miss Lowell's rendaing of the line was: 

"On their hdghta, the wind whistles awesomely in tlie innes; it 
booms in great, long gusts; H dashes like the strings of a 
jade-atone paalt«ry; it shouts on the cleameBs of a gale." 

Can any one doubt that this was just the effect that the 
Chinese poet wished to achieve, and did achieve by means 
of the overtones given in liis cliaracters ? 

Another, simpler, example is in a case where the Chinese 
poet speaks of a rising sun. Th^^e are many characters 
which denote sunnse, and each has some shade of difference 
&om every other. In one. the analyds is the sunrise light 
seen £rom a boat through mist ; in another, it is the sun just 
above the horizon; stiff another is made up of a period of 
time and a mortar, meaning that it is dawn, when people 
begin to work. But tiie poet chose none of these; instead, 
he chose a character which analyzes into the sun at the 
' height of a helmeted man, and so Miss Lowell speaks of 
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the 8tm aB "head-high," and we have the very pictore the 
poet wanted us to see. 

Miss Lowell has told in the Preface the manner in which 
we w<»*ked. The papers sent to Miss Lowell were in ex- 
actly the form of the above, and with them I also sent a 
paraphrase, and notes such as those at the end of this book. 
Far from making the slightest attempt at literary form in 
these paraphrases, I deliberately made them as bald as 
possible, and strove to keep my personality from intruding 
between Miss Lowell and the Chinese poet with whose 
mood she must be in perfect sympathy. Her remarkable 
gift for entering into the feeling of the poet she is translat- 
ing was first shown in "Six French Poets," but there she 
approached her authors at first band. It was my object to 
enable her to approach these Chinese authors as nearly at 
first hand as I could. That my method has been justified 
by the event, the book shows ; not merely are these transla- 
tions extraordinarily exact, they are poetry, and would be 
so though no Chinese poet had conceived them fourteen 
hundred years ago. It is as if I had handed her the warp 
and the woof, the sQver threads and the gold, and from 
these she has woven a brocade as nearly alike in patten to 
that designed by the Chinese poet as the differences ia the 
loomspermit. I believe that this is the first time that Eng- 
lish translations of Chinese poetry have been made by a 
student c^ Chinese and a poet working together. Our ex- 
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perience of the partnership has taught us both much; if we 
are pioneers in such a collaboratJOD, we only hope that 
others will follow our lead. 

The 8ea)nd section of the book, "Written Rcturcs," 
consists of illustrations, or half illustrations, of an art which 
the Chinese consider the most perfect medium in which a 
man can express himself. These Tzii Hua, "Hauging-oiH 
the-Wall Poems," are leas Imown and understood than any 
other form of Oriental art. A beautifiil thought perpetu- 
ated in beautiful handwriting and hung upon the wall to 
saggesi a mental pictiu^ — that is what it amounts to. 

In China, the arts of poetry and calligraphy are united 
in the ideographs which form the written language. There 
are several different styles in which these ideographs, or 
characters, may be written. The earliest are pictograma 
known aa the "ancient pictorial script," they were super- 
seded in the Eighth Century b.c. by Uie "great seal" char- 
acters and later by ihe "lesser seal." These, which had 
been executed with the " knife pen," were practically given 
up when the invention of the writiug-brush, which is uatt- 
ally translated as "pencil," revolutionized caihgraphy 
(circa 215 B.C.). Their place was taken by a type of charac- 
ter known as "H" ot "official script," a simplified form of 
the "seal," and this, being an improvement upon all 
previous styles, soon became popular. It created almost a 
new character in which the pictorial element had largely 
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disappeared, and, with certain modifications, bolda good 
to-day. Tlie "model hand," the "nmning hand," and the 
famous "grass hand," so popular with poets and ps^tera, 
are ma«ly adaptations of the It; all three of these, 
together with the li itself, are used in the composition of 
written pictures. 

The written pictures here translated were formerly in 
the possession of a Chinese gentleman of keenly aesthetic 
taste, and are excellent examples of the art A photograph 
of one of the originals will be found opposite the translation 
made from it on page 170. The names which follow the 
poems are not those of the authors, but of the calligraphista. 
In the case of two poems, the authors' names are also ^ven. 
These written jnctures had no titles, those given here were 
added Eomply for convenience; but the titles to the poems 
in the body of the book are those of the poets themselves, 
except in one or two instances where the Chinese title 
conveyed so little to an Occidental mind that its meaning 
had to be paraphrased. 

The Notes at the end of the book are intended for the 
general reader. For which reason, I have purposdy ex- 
cluded the type of note whic^ consists in cataloguing 
literary cross-allusions. To know that certain lines in a 
poem are quoted from some earlier author, is one of a dass 
of facts which deeply interest scholars, but are of no im- 
portance whatever to the rest of the world. 
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Aword as to tiie title of this book: There lived at Ch'Sag- 
tu, the capital of Szechwan, early in the Ninth Century, a 
courtesan named Hsieh T'ao, who was famous for her wit 
andverse-wiiting. Hsieh Tao made a paper of ten colours, 
which she dipped in a stream, and on it wrote her poems. 
Now, some years before, a woman had taken the stole of a 
Buddhist priest to this stream in order to wash it No 
sooner had the stole touched the water than the stream 
became filled with flowers. In an old Chinese book, "The 
Treasury of Pleasant Records," it is told that, later in life, 
Hsieih T'ao gave «p the "fir-flower tablets" and made 
paper of a smaUer size. Presumably this fir-flower paper 
was the paper of ten colours. The mountain stream which 
ran near Hsieh T'ao's house is called the "Hundred 
Flower Stream." 

I camiot close this Introduction without expres^ng my 
gratitude to my teacher, Mr. Nung Chu. It is his unflag- 
ging interest and never-failing patience that have kept me 
spurred on to my task. Speaking no word of English, Mr. 
Nung must often have found my explanations of what 
would, and what would not, be compreheufdble to Ocd- 
dental readers very difficult to unda^tand, and my only 
r^ret is that he cannot read the book now that it is done. 
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SONGS OF THE MARCHES 
BY LI t'aI-PO 
I 
It is the Fifth Month, 
But still the Heaven-high hills 
Shine with snow. 
There are no flowM^ 

For the heart of the earth is yet too chilly. 
From the centre of the camp 
Comes the sound of a flute 
Playing "The Snapped Willow." 
No colour mists the trees, 
Not yet have thar leaves broken. 
At dawn, there is the shock and shouUng of battle, 
Following the drums and the loud metal gongs. 
At night, the soldiers sleep, clasping the pommels of their 

jade-omamented saddles. 
They sleep lightly, 

With their two-edged swords girt below their loins, 
So that they may be able in an instant to rush upon the 



AikI destroy ^m. 
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II 

Horses! 

Horses! 

Swift as the three dogs' wind! 

Whips stinging the clear air like the sharp calling of birds, 

lliey ride across the camel-back bridge 

Over the river Wei, 

Th^ bend the bows, 

Curving them away from the moon which Klines b^ind them 

Over their own country of Han. 

They fasten feathers on their arrows 

To destroy the immense arrogance of the foe. 

Now the regiments are divided 

And scattered like the five-pointed stars, 

Sea mist envelops the deserted camp. 

The task is accomplished, 

And the portrait of Ho P'iao Yao 

Hangs magnificently in the Lin Pavilion. 

Ill 
When Autmnn bums along the hills, 
The Barbarian hordes mount their horses 
And pour down from the North. 
Then, in the country of Han, 
Ths Heavenly soldiers arise 
And depart from their homes. 
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The High General 
Divides the tiger tally. 
Fight, Soldiere! 
Thm lie down and rest 
On the Dragon sand. 

The frontier moon casts the shadows of bows upon the ground. 
Swords brush the hoar-frost flowers of the Barbarians* coun- 
ty'- 
The Jade Pass has not yet been forced, 
Our soldiers hold it strongly. 
Therefore the young married women 
May cease their lamentations. 

IV 
The Heaven^ soldiers are returning 
.From the stmle plains of the North. 
Because the Barbarians desired their horses 
To drink of ^le streams of the South, 
Therefore were our spears held level to the charge 
In a hundred fights. 
In straight battle our soldiers fought 
To gain the supreme gratitude 
Of the Most High Emperor. 
They seized the snow of the Inland Sea 
And devoured it in their terrible hunger. 
They lay on the sand at the top of the Dragon Mound 
And slept. 
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All this they bore that the Moon Clan 
Might be destroyed. 
Now indeed have they won the right 
To the soft, high bed of Peace. 
It b their just portion. 
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THE BATTLE TO THE SOUTH OF THE CITY 
BY LI t'ai-PO 

How dim the battle-field, as yellow diisk! 

The fighting mca are like a swarm of ants. 

The air is thick, the sun a red wheel. 

Blood dyes the wild chiysanthemums purple. 

Vultures hold the flesh of men in their mouths, 

They are heavy with food — they cannot rise to fly. 

There were men yesterday on the city wallj 

There are ghosts to-day below the city waU. 

Colours of flags like a net of stars, 

Rolling of horse-carried druma — not ytA is the killing 

ended. 
From the house of the Unworthy One — a husband, sons, 
All within earshot of the rolling horse-drums. 
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THE PERILS OF THE SHU ROAD 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

Alas! Alas! The danger! TTie steepness ! O Affiicdon! 

The Shu Road is as perilous and diflicult as the way to the 
Green Heavens. 

No greater undertaking than this has been unce Ts'an Ts'ung 
and Yti Fu ruled the land. 

For forty-eight thousand yeara no man had passed the bound- 
ary of Ch'in. 

Westward, over the Great White Mountain, was a bird- 
track 

By which one could cross to the peak of Omei. 

But the earth of the mountain fell and overwhelmed the 
Heroes so that they perished. 

Afterwards, therefore, they made sky-laddera and joined the 
clif]& with hanging pathways. 

Above, the soaring tips of the high mountains hold back the 
six dragons of the sun; 

Below, in the ravines, the Bowing waters break into whirl- 
pools and swirl back against the current. 

Yellow geese flying toward the peaks cannot pass over them ; 

The gibbons climb and climb, despairingly pulling them- 
selves up higher and higher, but even their endurance 
fails. 
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How the road coils and coils through the Green Mud Pass! 
With aine turns to a hundred steps, it winds round the ledges 

of the mountain crests. 
Clutching at Orion, pas^ng the Well Star, I loolc up and 

gasp. 
I sit long with my hand pressed to my heart and groan. 
I ask my Lord how long this Westward wandering will last, 

when we (hall return. 
It is impossible to climb the terrible road along the edges of 

the precipices. 
Among the ancient trees, one sees only cruel, moumfiil, black 

binJs. 
Male birds, followed by females, fly to and fro through the 

woods. 
Sometimes one hears a nightingale in the melancholy moon- 
light of the lonely mountain. 
The Shu Road is as perilous and difficult as the way to the 

Green Heavens. 
The ruddy £ices of those who hear the story of it turn pale. 
There is not a cubit's space between the mountain tops and 

the sky. 
Dead and uprooted pine-trees hang over sheer clif&. 
Flying waterfalls and rolling torrents outdo one another in 

clamour and confusion ; 
They dash against the perpendicular walls, whirl round ten 

thousand rocks, and boom like thunder along- the 
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This is what the Two-Edged Sword Mountains are tilce! 
Alas! How endless a road for man to undertake! How came 

he to attem])t it! 
The Terraced Road of the Two-Edged Sword twists between 

glittering and rocky summits. 
One man alone could hold it against a thousand and mow 

them down like grass. 
If the guardian of the Pass were doubtful whether those who 

came were enemies of his kinsmen. 
He could iall upon them as a ravening wolf. 
At dawn, one flees the fierce tigei?; 
In the evening, one flees the long snakes 
Who sharpen thdr &ngs and suck blood. 
Destroying men like hemp. 
Evoi though the delights of the Embroidered City are as 

reported, 
Nothing could equal the joy of going home at once. 
The Shu Road b as perilous and difficult as the way to the 

Green Heavens. 
I turn toward the West, and, ga^ng long, I sigh. 
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LOOKING AT THE MOON AFTER RAIN 
BY LI t'AI-PO 

The heavy clouds are broken and blowing. 

And once more I can see the wide common stretching be- 
yond the four sides of the city. 

Open the door. Half of the moon-toad is already up, 

The glimmer of it is like smooth hoar-frost ^reading over 
ten thousand B. 

The river is a flat, shining chain. 

The moon, ri^ng, is a white eye to the hills; 

A£ter it has risen, it is the bright heart of the sea. 

Because I love it — so — round as a &n, 

I hum songs until the dawn. 
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THE LONELY WIFE 
BY LI T*AI-PO 

The mist is diick. On the wide river, the water-plants float 

smoothly. 
No letters come; none go. 
There is only the moon, shining through the clouds of a 

hard, jade-green sky, 
Looking down at us so &r divided, so anxiously apart. 
All day, going about my aflairs, I suITer and grieve, and 

press the thought of you closely to my heart. 
My eyebrows are locked in sorrow, I cannot separate them. 
Nightly, nightly, I keep ready half the quilt. 
And wait for the return of that divine dream vluch is my 

LoHl. 

Beneath the quilt of the Fire-Bird, on the bed of the Silver- 
Crested Love- Pheasant, 

Nightly, nightly, I drowse alone. 

The red candles in the silver candlesticks melt, and the wax 
runs from them. 

As the tears of your so Unworthy One escape and continue 
constantly to flow. 

A flower face oidures but a short season, 
' Yet still he drifts along the river Hsiao and the river Hsiang. 
10 
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As 2 tosB on my pillow, I hear the cold, nostalgic sound of 

the water-clock i 
Sheng ! Sheng ! it drips, cutting my heart in two. 

I rise at dawn. In the Hall of Pictures 

They come and tell me that the snow-flowers are falling. 

The reed-blind is rolled high, and I gaze at the beautifUl, 

glittering, primeval snow. 
Whittling the distance, confusing the atone steps and the 

cour^rd. 
The air is filled with its shining, it blows far out like the 

smoke of a furnace. 
The grass-blades are cold and white, like jade girdle pendants. 
Surely the Immortals in Heaven must be crazy with wine to 

cause such disorder, 
Seizing the white clouds, crumpling them up, destroying 

them. 
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THE PLEASURES "WITHIN THE PALACE 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

From little, little girls, they have lived in the Golden House. 
Th^ are lovely, lovely, in the Purple Hall. 
Th^ dress their hair with hill flowers, 
And rock-bamboos are embroidered on their dresses of open- 
work silk gauze. 
When they go out from the retired Women's Apartments, 
They often follow the Palace chairs. 
Their only sorrow, that the songs and wu dances are over. 
Changed into the five-coloured clouds and flown away. 
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THE YOUNG GIRLS OF YUEH 
BY LI t'aI-PO 
I 
Young girls are gathering lotus-seeds on the pond of Ya. 
Seeing a man on the bank, thej' turn and row away unging. 
Laughing, they hide among the lotus-flowers, 
And, in a pretence of bashfulness, will not come out, 

II 
Many of the young girls of Wu are white, dazzlingly white. 
They like to amuse themselves by floating in little boats on 

the water. 
Peeping out of the comers of their eyes, they spurn tiie 

Springtime heart. 
Gathering flowers, they ridicule the passer-by. 
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WRITTEN IN THE CHARACTER OF 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN GRIEVING BEFORE 
HER MIRROR 
BY LI t'aI-PO 
I 
Bright, bright, the gilded magpie mirror. 
Absolutely perfect in front of me on the jade dressing-stand. 
Wiped, rubbed, splendid as the Winter moon; 
Its light and Iffilliance, how clear and round! 
The rose-red face is older than it was yesterday. 
The hair b whiter than it was last year. 
The white-lead powder is neglected, 
It is useless to look into the mirror. I am utterly miserable. 

II 
When my T-ard went away, he gave me this predous mirror 

coiled with dragons 
That I might gaze at my golden-threaded dress of silken 

gauze. 
Again and again I take my red sleeve and polish the bright 

moon. 
Because I love to see its splendour lighting up everything. 
In its coitre is my reflection, and the golden magpie which 

does not fly away. 

14 
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I sit at my dres»ng-stand, and I am like the green Fire-Bird 
who, thinking of its mate, died alone. 

My husband is parted from me as an arrow from the bow- 
string. 

I know the day be left; I do not know the year when he 
will return. 

The cruel wind blows — truly the heart of the Unworthy 
One is cut to pieces. 

My tears, like white jade chop-sticks, fall in a ^ngle piece 
before the water-chestnut mirror. 
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SONGS TO THE PEONIES SUNG TO THE AIR: 

"PEACEFUL BRIGHTNESS" 

BY LI t'aI-PO 



The many-colourcd clouds make me think of her upper gar- 
ments, of her lower giarments; 
Flowers make me think of her face. 

llie Spring wind brushes the blossoms against the balustrade. 
In the heavy dew they are bright and tinted diversely. 
If it were not on the Heaped Jade Mountain that I saw her, 
I must have met her at the Green Jasper Terrace, or encoun- 
tered her by accident in the moon. 



A branch of opulent, beautifiil flowers, sweet-scented under 

frozen dew. 
No love-night like that on the Sorceress Mountain for these ; 

their bowels ache in vain. 
Pray may I ask who, in the Palace of Han, is her equaU 
Even the " Flying Swallow " is to be pitied, since she must 

rely upon ever new adornments. 



The renowned flower, and she of a loveliness to overthrow 
Kingdoms — both give happiness. 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
Each receives a smile from the Prince when he looks at them. 
I^e Spring wind alone can understand and explain the 

boundless jealousy of the flower, 
Leaning over the railing of the balcony at the North «de of 

the aloe-wood pavilion. 
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SPRING GRIEF AND RESENTMENT 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

Thekb is a white horse with a gold bridle to the East of the 

Liao Sea. 
Bed-curtains of open-vork Nik — embroidered quilt — I 

sleep with the Spring wind. 
The setting moon drops level to the balcony, it spies upon 

me. The candle is burnt ouL 
A blown flower drifts in through the inner door — it mocks 

at the empty bed. 
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THE CAST-OFF PALACE WOMAN OF CH'IN 

AND THE DRAGON ROBES 

BY LI t'AI-PO 

At Wei Yang dwells the Son of Heaven. 

The all Unworthy One attends be^de 

The Dragoa-broidered robes. 

I ponder his regard, not mine the love 

Enjoyed by those within the Purple Palace. 

And yet I have attained to brightening 

The bed of yellow gold. 

If floods should come, I also would not leave. 

A bear might come and still 1 could protect. 

My inconsiderable body knows the honour 

Of serving Sun and Moon. 

I Sicker with a little glow of light, 

A firefly's. I beg my Lord to pluck 

The trifling mustard plant and melon-Sower 

And not reject them for their hidden roots. 
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THE POET IS DETAINED IN A NANKING 

WINE-SHOP ON THE EVE OF STARTING 

ON A JOURNEY 

BY LI t'a1-PO 

The wind blows. The inn is filled with the scent of willow- 
flowers. 

In the wine-shops of Wu, women are pressing the wine. The 
sight invites customers to taste. 

The young men and boys of Nanking have gathered to see 
me off; 

I wish to start, but I do not, and we drink many, many 
horn cups to the bottom. 

I beg them to look at the water flowing toward the East, 

And when we separate to let their thoughts follow its exam- 
ple and run constantly in my direction. 
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FfiNG HUANG TAI 

ASCENDING THE TEBBACE OF THE SILVER-CHESTED LOVE- 
PHEASANTS AT THE cmr OF THE GOLDEN MOUND 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The ulver-crested love-pheasants struHed upon the Pheasant 

Terrace. 
Now the pheasants are gone, tlie terrace is empty, and the 

river flows on its old, original way. 
Gone are the blossoms of the Palace of Wu and overgrown 

the road to it. 
Passed the generations of the Chin, with their robes and 

head-dresses; they lie beneath the ancient mounds, , 

The three hills are half ^Uen down from Green Heaven. 
The White Heron Island cuts the river in two. 
Here also, drifting clouds may blind the Sun, 
One cannot see Ch'ang An, City of Eternal Peace. 
Therefore am I sorrowful. 
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THE NORTHERN FUGHT 

BY LI T'AI-PO 

What harddiips are encountered in a Northern flight! 
We fly Northward, ascending the T'ai Hang Mountains. 
The mountain road winds round a cliff', and it b very steep 

and dangerous; 
The precipice, sheer as though cut with a knife, rises to the 

great, wide blue of the sky. 
The horses' feet slip on the slanting ledges; 
The carriage-wheeb are broken on the high ridges; 
The sand, scuffed into dust, floats in a continuous line to Yo 

Chou. 
The smoke of beacon fires connects us with the Country of 

the North. 
The spirit of killing is in the spears, in the cruel two-edged 

swords. 
The savage wind rips open the upper garments, the lower 

garments. 
The rushing whale squeezes the Yellow River; 
The man-eating beasts with long tusks assemble at Lo Yang. 

We press forward with no knowledge of when we-^iall re- 
turn; 
We look back, thinking of our former home; 
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Fm-FLOWER TABLETTS 

Giieviog and lamenting in the midst of ice atid snotr| 

Groaning aloud, wi^ our bowels rent asunder, 

A foot of cloth does not cover the body, 

Our skins are cracked as the hark of a dead mulberry. 

The deep gullies prevent us from getting water from the 

mountain streams. 
Far away are the slopes where we might gather grass and 

twigs for our fires, 
Then, too, the terrible tiger la^es his tail. 
And his polished teeth glitter like Autumn frosts. 
Grass and trees cannot be eaten. 
We &mish; we drink the drops of freezing dew. . 
Alas ! So we sufl^, travelling Nbrthward. 
I stop my four-horse carriage, overcome by misery. 
When will our Emperor find a peaceful road? 
When, bdbre our glad huxs, shall we see die Gloiy of 

Heaven i 
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FIGHTING TO THE SOUTH OF THE CITY 

BY LI T*A1-P0 

Last year tliey fought at the source of the Sang Ch'ieD, 
This year they fight on the road by the Leek-green River. 
The soldiers were drenched by the waters of the Aral Sea, 
The hoises were turned loose to find grass in the midst of the 

snows of the Heaven High Hills. 
Over ten thousand it, they attacked and fought. 
The three divisions are crumbled, decayed, utterly worn and 

old. 
The H^ung Nu use killing and slaugjiter in the place of the 

business of plowing. 
From ancient times, only dry, white bones are seen on the 

yellow sand-fields. 
Tlie House of Ch'in erected and pounded firm the wall to 

make a barrier b^ore the dwelling-place of the 



The House of Han still preserved the beacon-stands where 

fires are lighted. 
The lighting of beacon fires on the stands never ceases. 
The fighting and attacking are without a time of ending. 
In savage attack they die — fighting without arms. 
The riderless horses scream with terror, throwing their heads 

up to the sky. 
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rm-FLOWER TABI^TS . 

Vultures and kites tear the bowels of men with their bealu 
And fly to hang them on the branches of dead trees. 
Officers and soldi»« lying in mud, in grass, in undergrowth. 
Helpless, the General — Yes, incapable before this! 
We have learnt that soldiers are evil tools. 
But wise men have not accomplished the ending c^ war, and 
still we employ them. 
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THE CROSSWISE RIVER 
BY LI T*AI-PO 

I 

Tmerz are people who say the Crosswise River is' good; 

I say the Crosswise River is terrible. 

The savage wind blows aa if it would overturn the Heaven's 
Gate Mountains. 

The white waves are as high aa the high rooms in die Tem- 
ple of Wa Kuan. 

II 

The sea tide flowing Southward passes H^n Yang. 

From the beginning of things, the Ox Ledge has been mora 
dangerous than the Standing Horse Hill. 

Those who wish to o-osa the Crosswise River 

Find evil winds and waves. 

The misery of that one stretch of water draws out its loigth 
to ten thousand It. 

Ill 

When the Sea Demon passes by, a vicious wind curves back. 

The waves beat open the rock wall of the Gate of Heaven. 

Is the Eighth Mondi tide-bore of Chekiang equal to this ? 

It seems as though the vast, booming waves were part of the 
mountains— they spurt out snow. 
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ON HEARING THE BUDDHIST PRIEST OF 

SHU PLAY HIS TABLE-LUTE 

BY LI T*AI-PO 

The Priest of the Province of Shu, carrying his table-lute in 

a cover of green, shot ^Ik, 
Comes down the Western slope of the peak of Mount Omet. 
He moves his hands for me, striking the lute. 
It is like listening to the waters in ten thousand ravines, and 

the wind in ten thousand pine-trees. 
The traveller's heart is washed clean as in flowing water. 
The echoes of the overtones join with the evening bell. 
I am not conscious of the sunset behind the jade-grey hill. 
Nor how many and dark are the Autumn clouds. 
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CH'ANG KAN 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

Whek the hair of your Unworthy One first began to cover 

her forehead. 
She picked flowera and played in front of the door. 
Then you, my Lover, came riding a bamboo horae. 
We ran round and round the bed, and tossed about the 

sweetmeats of green plums. 
We both lived in the village of Ch'ang Kan. 
We were both very young, and knew neither jealousy nor 

suspicion. 
At fourteen, I became the wife of my Lord. 
I could not yet lay aside my fuce of shame ; 
I hung my head, faclag the dark wall; 
You might call me a thousand times, not once would I turn 

pound. 
At fifteen, I stopped frowning. 
I wanted to be with you, as dust with its ashes. 
I often thought that you were the faithful man who clung to 

the bridge-post, 
That I should never be obliged to ascend to the Looktng-for- 

Husband Ledge. 
When I was uzteen, my Lord went iar away, 
To the Ch'ii T'ang Chasm and the Whirling Water Rock 

of the Yu River 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
Which, dunng the Fifth Month, must not be collided with; 
"Where the wailing of the gibbons seems to come from the sky. 
Your departing footprints are still before the door where I 

bade you good-t^e, 
In each has sprung up green mosa. 
The moss is thick, it cannot be swept away. 
The leaves are falling, it b early for the Autumn wind to 

It is the Eighth Month, the butterflies are yellow. 
Two are flying among the plants in the West garden; 
Seeing them, my heart is bitter with grief, they wound the 

heart of the Unworthy One. 
The bloom of my tace has faded, sitting wi^ my sorrow. 
From early morning until late in the evening, you descend 

the Three Serpent River. 
Prepare me first with a letter, bringing me the news of when 

you will reach home. 
I will not go far on the road to meet you, 
I will go straight until I reac^ the Ixmg Wind Sands. 
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SORROW DURING A CLEAR AUTUMN 
BY LI t'AI-PO 

I CLIMB the hills of Chiu I — Oh-h-h-h-h! I look at the dear 

streams a long way ofT. 
I see disunctly the three branches of the Hsiang River, I hear 

the sound of its swift curroit. 
The water Sows coldly; it is on its way to the lake. 
The horizontal Autumn clouds hide the sky. 
I go by the " Bird's Path." I calculate the distance to my 

old home. Oh-h-h-h-h! 
I do not know how many thousand S it is from Ching to Wu. 
It b the hour of the Western brightness, of the half-round 

sun. 
The da2zle on the island is about to disappear; 
The smooth lake is brilliantly white — from the moon! 
Over the lake, the moon is ri^ng. 
I think of the moment of meeting — -. the long stretch of time 

before it. 
I think of misty Yen and gaze at Yiieh. 
The lotus-flowera have fallen — Oh-h-h-h-h! The river is 

the colour of Autumn. 
The wind passes — passes. The night is endless — endless. 
I would go to the end of the Dark Sea. How eagerly I de- 
sire this! 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
I think much of iiahing for a leviathan from the Island of 

the Cold Sea. 
There is no rod long enough to raise it. 
I yield to the great waves, and my sorrow is increased. 
I will return. I will go home. Oh-h-h-h-h! 
Even for a little time, one cannot rely upon the World. 
I long to pick the immortal herbs on the hill of F'eng. 
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POIGNANT GRIEF DURING A SUNNY SPRING 
BY LI t'a1-PO 

The East wind has come again. 

I see the jade-green grass and realize that it b Spring. 

Eveiywhere there is an immense confiision of ripples and 

agitations. 
Why does the waving and fluttering <rf the weeping-willow 

make me sad? 
The sky is so bright it shines; everything is lovely and at 

peace. 
The breath of the sea is green, fresh, sweet-smelling; 
The heaths are vari-coloured, blue — green — as a kingfisher 

feather. Oh-h-h-h-h — How fer one can see! 
Clouds whirl, fly, float, and cluster together, each one sharply 

defined; 
Waves are smoo^ed into a wide, continuous flowing. 
I examine the young moss in the well, how it starts into 

life. 
I see something dim — Oh-h-h-h-h — waving up and down 

like floss ^Ik. 
I see it floating — it is a cobweb, coiling like smoke. 
Before all these things — Oh-h-h-h-h — my soul is severed 

from my body. 
Confronted with the wind, the brilliance, I sufier. 
32 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
I Feel as one feels listening to the sound of the waters of the 

Dragon Mound in Ch'in, 
The gibbons wailing by the Serpent River. 
I Ceel as the " Shining One '* felt when she passed ^ Jade 

Frontier, 
As the exile of Oi'u in the Maple Forest. i 

I will try to climb a high hill and look far away into the 

distance. 
Fain cuts me to the bone and wounds my heart. 
My Spring heart is agitated as the surface of the sea, 
My Spring grief is bewildered like a flurry of snow. 
Ten thousand emotions are mingled — th^r sorrow and their 

joy- 
Yet I know only that my heart is torn in this Spring season. 
She of whom I am thinking — Oh-h-h-h-h — is at the shore 

d the Hsiang River, 
Separated by the clouds and the rainbow ^without these 

mists I could sure!)' see. 
I scatter my tears a foot's length upon the water's surface. 
I entrust the Easterly flowing water with my passion for the 

Cherished One. 
If I could command the shining of the Spring, could grasp it 

without putting it out — Oh-h-h-h-h — 
I diould wish to send it as a gift to that beautiftd person at 

the bord^ of Heaven. 
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TWO POEMS WRITTEN AS PARTING GIFTS 

TO TS'UI (THE OFFICIAL) OF CH'IU PU 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

I ixjvE Ta'ui of Ch'iu Pu. 

He follows the waya of the OflScial Tao. 

At his gate, he has planted five willow-trees, 

And on either adc of the well, crowding it between them, 

stand two wu-t'ung trees. 
. Mountain birds fly down and listen while he transacts business ; 
From the eaves of his house, flowers drop into the midst of 

his wine. 
Tliinking of my Lord, I cannot bear to depart. 
My thoughts are melancholy and endless. 

II 
My Lord is like T'ao of P'eng TsS. 
Often, during the day, he sleeps at the Nordi window. 
Again, in the moonlight, he bends over his table-lute and 

plays, 
His hands follow his thoughts, for there are no strings. 
When a guest comes, it is wine alone which he pours out. 
He is the best of officials, since he does not care for gold. 
He has planted many grains on the Eastern heights, 
And he admonishes all the people to plow thdr fields early. 
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SENT AS A PARTING GIFT TO THE SECOND 

OFFICIAL OF CH'IU PU 

BY LI t'ai-PO 

In the old days, Ch'iu Pu was bare and desolate, 

The serving-men in the Oflidal Residence were few. 

Because you, my Lord, have planted peach-trees and plum- 
trees. 

This place has suddenly become exuberantly fragrant. 

As your writing-brush moves, making the charaaere so full 
of life, you gaze at the white clouds; 

And, when the reed-blinds are rolled up, at the kingfisher- 
green of the fading hills; 

And, when the time comes, for long at the mountain moon; 

Still again, when you are exhilarated with wine, at the 
shadow of the moon in the wine-cup. 

Great man and teacher, I love you. 

I linger. 

I cannot bear to leave. 
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THE SONG OF THE WHITE CLOUDS 

GAYINC COOD-BVE TO LIU sntTEEN OH HIS BETURN TO THE 



BY LI T Al-PO 

The hills of Ch'u, 

The hills of Ch'in, 

White clouds everywhere. 

White clouds follow ray Lord always, 

From place to place. They always follow 

My Lord, 

When my Lord arrives at the hills of Ch'u. 

Clouds also follow my Lord when he floats 

In a boat on the river H^ang, 

With the wild wistaria hang^g above 

The waters of die river H^ang. 

My Lord will go back 

To where he can sleep 

Aniong the white clouds, 

When the sun is as high 

As the head of a helmeted man. 



I 
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WIND-BOUND AT THE NEW FOREST REACH. 

A LETTER SENT TO A FRIEND 

BY LI T*AI-PO 

Tidal wata- is a dctennined thing, it can be depended onj 
But it b impossible to make an appointment with the wind 

of Heaven. 
In the clear dawn, it veere Northwest; 
At the last moment of sunset, it blows Southeast. 
It is therefore difficult to set our sail. 
The thought of our happy meeting becomes insistent. 
The wide water reflects a moon no longer round, but broken. 
Water grass ^nngs green in the broad reach. 
Yesterday, at the North Ijlce, there were plum-flowers; 
They were just beginning to open, the branches were not 

(X)vered. 
To-day, at dawn, see the willows beyond the White Gate; 
The road is squeezed between them, they drop down their 

bright green silk threads. 
Eveiything stirs like this, with the year^ 
When will my coming be fixed? 
Willow-blossoms lie thick as snow on the river, 
I am worried, the heart of the traveller is sad. 
"At daybreak I will leave the New Forest Reach "^ 
But what ia the use of humming HMeh T'iao's poem. 
37 
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IN THE PROVINCE OF LU, 

AT THE ANCESTRAL SHRINE OF KING YAO. 

SAYING FAREWELL TO WU FIVE ON HIS 

DEPARTURE FOR LANG YA 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

King Yao has been dead for three thousand yeais. 

But the green pine, the ancient temple, remain. 

As we are bidding you good-bye, we set out ofTerings of 

cassia wine; 
We make obeisance, we bend our knees, and, rising, turn our 

&cea to Heaven. Our hearts and spirits are pure. 
The colour of tlie sun urges our return. 
Song follows song, we tip up the flagon of sweet-scented 

wine. 
The horses whinny. We are all tipsy, yet we rise. 
Our hands separate. What words are there still to say? 
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DRINKING ALONE IN THE MOONLIGHT 

BY LI t'ai-PO 

I 

A POT of wine among flowers. 

I alone, drinking, without a companion. 

I lift the cup and invite the bright moon. 

My shadow opposite certainly makes us three. 

But the moon cannot drink, 

And my shadow follows the motions of my body in vain. 

For the briefest time are the moon and my shadow my com- 
panions. 

Oh, be joyiiil! One must make the most of Spring. 

I sing — the moon walks forward rhythmically; 

I dance, and my shadow shatters and becomes confused. 

In my waking moments, we are happily blended. 

When I am drunk, we are divided from one another and 
scattered. 

For a long time I shall be obliged to wander without in- 
temion; 

But we will keep our appointment by the far-olf Cloudy 
River. 
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DRINKING ALONE IN THE MOONUGHT 
BY LI t'aI-PO 
II 
If Heaven did not love wine, 
There would be no Wine Star in Heaven. 
If Earth did not love wine, 
There should be no Wine Springs on Earth. 
Why then be ashamed before Heaven to love wine. 
I have heard that clear wine is like the Sages; 
Again it is said that thick wine is like the Virtuous 

Worthies. 
Wherefore it appears that we have swallowed both Sages 

and Worthies. 
Why should we strive to be Gods and Immortals? 
Three cups, and one can perfectly understand the Great 

Tao; 
A gallon, and one is in accord with all nature. 
Only those in the midst of it can fully comprehend the joys 

of wine ; 
I do not proclaim them to the ^bcr. 
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A STATEMENT OF RESOLUTIONS AFTER 

BEING DRUNK ON A SPRING DAY 

BY LI T'aI-PO . 

This time of ours 

Is like a great, confused dream. 

Why should <me q>end one^s life in toil? 

Thinking this, I have been drunk all day. 

I fell down and lay prone by the pillars in front of the house; 

When I woke up, I gazed for a long time 

At the courtyard before me. 

A bird sings among the flowen. 

May I ask what season this is? 

Spring wind, 

TTie bright oriole of the water-flowing flight calls. 

My feelings make me want to sigh. 

The wine is still here, I will throw back my head and drink. 

1 sing splendidly, 

I wait for the bright moon. 

Already, by the end of the soog, I have forgotten my feel- 
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RIVER CHANT 
BY LI T*Al-PO 
Fig-wood oars, 

A boat of the wood of the sand-pear. 
At either end, 
Jade flageolets and pipes of gold. 

Amidships, 

Jars of delectable wine, 
And ten thousand pints 
Put by. 

A boat-load of singing-girls 
Following the water ripples — ■ 
Going, 



Veering — 

The Immortal waited, 

Then mounted and rode the yellow crane. 

But he who is the guest of the sea has no such de^re. 

Rather would he be followed by the white gulls. 

The teu and^ of Ch'u P'ing hang suspended like the sun 

and moon. 
The terraces and the pleasure-houses 
42 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
Of the Kings of Ch'u 
Are empty heaps of earth, 

I am drunk with wine, 

With the sweet taste of it; 

I am overflowed with the joy of it. 

When I lake up my writing-brush, 

I could move the Five Peaks. 

When I have finished my poem, 
I laugh aloud in my arrogance. 

I rise to the country of the Immortals which lies in the mid- 
dle of the sea. 
If fame followed the ways of the good official, 
If wealth and rank were long constant, 
Then indeed might the water of the Han River flow North- 
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SEPARATED BY IMPERIAL SUMMONS FROM 

HER WHO LIVES WITHIN 

BY LI t'aI-PO 



The Emperor commands ; three times the summons. He who 

left has not yet returned. 
To-morrow, at sunrise, he will go out by the Pass of Wu. 
From the upper chamber of white jade, I shall gaze far oflF; 

but I shall be able to make out nothing. 
Our thoughts will be with each other. I must ascend Ute 

Looking-for-Husband Hill. 

II 
As I left my door, my wife dragged my clothes with all her 

8tr^gth. 
She asked me in how many days I should return from the 

West. 
"When I return, suppoung I wear at my girdle the yellow 

gold seal. 
You must not imitate Su Ch'in's wife and not leave your 

loom." 

Ill 
The upper chamber of kingfisher jade, the stairs of gold — 
Who passes the night alone, leaning against the door and 

sobbing? 
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FIR-BLOWER TABLETS 
She ^ts all night by the cold lamp until the moon melts into 

the dawn. 
Her streaming, streaming tears are exhausted — to the West 

of the Ch'u Barrier. 
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A WOMAN SINGS TO THE AIR: "SITTING AT 

NIGHT" 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

A Winter night, a cold Winter night. To me, the night is 

unending. 
I chant heavily to myself a long time. I sit, sit in the 

North Hall. 
The water in the well is solid with ice. The moon enters the 

Women's Apartments. 
The flame of the gold lamp is very small, the oil is frozen. 

It shines on the misery of my weeping. 

The gold lamp goes out, 

But the weeping continues and increases. 

TTie Unworthy One hides her tears in her sleeve. 

She hearkens to the song of her Lord, to the sound of it, 

TTie Unworthy One knows her passion. 

The passion and the sound unite, 

There is no discord between them. 

If a single phrase were unsympathflic to my thoughts. 

Then, though my Lord sang ten thousand verses which 

should cause even the dust on the beams to fly, to me 

it would be nothing. 
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THE PALACE WOMAN OF HAN TAN BECOMES 

THE WIFE OF THE SOLDIERS* COOK 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

Once the Unworthy One was a maiden of the Ts'ung Ter- 
race. 

Joyfully lifting my moth-pencilled eyebrows, I entered the 
carnation-coloured Palace. 

Relying on myself, my flower-like face. 

How should I know that it would wither and &de? 

Banished below the jade steps. 

Gone as the early morning clouds are gone, 

Whenever I think of Han Tan City 

I dream of the Autumn moon from the middle of the Palace. 

I cannot see the Prince, my Lord. 

Desolate, my longing — until daylight comes. 
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THE SORREL HORSE 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The sorrel horae with the black tail gallops, gallops, and 
neighs, 

Lifting, curving, his grey-jade hoo&. 

He shies from the flowing water, unwilling to cross. 

As though he feared the mud for his embroidered saddle- 
cloth. 

The snow is white on the far frontier hills, 

The clouds are yellow over the misty frontier sea. 

I strike with my leather whip, there are ten thousand li to go. 

How can I accomplish it^ thinking of Spring in the Women's 
Apartments { 
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A POEM GIVEN TO A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 

ENCOUNTERED ON A FIELD-PATH 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

The magnificent liorae, galloping swiftly, tramples the fellen 

flower. 
Down cornea the riding-whip, straight down — it strikes the 

Five Cloud Cart. 
The young person who lifts the pearl door-screen is very 

beautiful. Moreover, she smiles. 
She points to a Red Building in the distance — it is the home 

of the Flower Maiden. 
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SAYING GOOD-BYE TO A FRIEND 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

Cleas green hills at a right angle to the North wall, 

White water winding to the East of the city. 

Here is the place where we must part. 

'Ilie lonely water-plants go ten thousand /t; 

The floating clouds wander everywhither as does man. 

Day is departing — it and my friend. 

Our hands separate. Now he is going. 

"Hsiao, hsiao," the horae neighs. 

He neighs again, " Hsiao, hsiao." 
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DESCENDING THE EXTREME SOUTH MOUN- 
TAIN; PASSING THE HOUSE OF HU SSO, 
LOVER OF HILLS; SPENDING THE 
NIGHT IN THE PREPARATION 
OF WINE 
BY LI T*AI-PO 

We come down the green-grey jade hill, 

The mountain moon accompanies us home. 

We turn and look back up the path ; 

Green, green, 'the sky; the honzontal, kingfiaher-green line 
of the hills is &ding. 

Holding each other's hands, we reach the house in the fields. 

Little boys throw open the gate of thorn branches, 

The quiet path winds among dark bamboos. 

Creepers, bright with new green, brush our garments. 

Our words are happy, rest is in them. 

Of an excellent flavour, the wine ! We scatter the dregs of it 
tx)ntentedly. 

We sing songs for a long timej wc chant them to the wind 
in the pine-trees. 

By the time the songs are finished, the stars in Heaven's River 
are few, 

I am tipsy. My friend is continuously merry. 

In fact, we arc so exhilarated that we both forget this com- 
plicated machine, the world. 
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THE TERRACED ROAD OF THE TWO-EDGED 

SWORD MOUNTAINS 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

Looking South and straight from Hden Yang for five thou- 
sand It, 
One could see, among the full, blowing clouds, the rocky 

sharpness of peaks, 
Were it not for the horizontal line of the Two-Edged Sword 

Mountains cutting across the view. 
They arc fiat against the green sky, and open in the middle 

to let the sky through, 
On their heights, the wind whistles awesomely in the pines; 

it booms in great, long gusts; it clashes like the 

strings of a jade-stone psaltery; it shouts on the 

clearness of a gale. 
In the Serpent River country, the gibbons — Oh-h-h-h-h — 

all the gibbons together moan and grieve. 
Beside the road, torrents fiung frx>m a great height rush down 

the gully, 
They toss stones and spray ovct the road, they r\in rapidly, 

they whirl, they startle with the noise of thunder. 
I bid good-bye to my devoted friend — Oh-h-h-h-h — now 

he leaves me, 
When will he come again? Oh-h-h-h-h — When will he 

return to me? 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
I hope for my dear fiiend the utmost peace. 
My voice is heavy, I sig^ and draw my breath haltingly. 
I look at the green sur&ce of the water flowing to the East. 
I grieve that the white sun hides in the West. 
The wild goose has taken the place of the swallow — 

Oh-h-h-h-h — I hear the pattering, tailing noises of 

Autumn. 
Dark are the rain clouds; the colour of the town of Ch'in 

is dark. 
Whai the moon glistens on the Road of the Two-Edged 

Sword — Oh-h-h-h-h— 
I and you, even though in different provinces, may drink 

our wine opposite each other, 
And listen to the talking 
Of our hearts. 
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HEARING A BAMBOO FLUTE ON A SPRING 

NIGHT IN THE CITY OF LO YANG 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

From whose house do the invmble notes of a jade flute come 
flying? 

The Spring wind scatters them. They fill the City of Lo 
Yang. 

To-night, as the phrases form, I hear "The Snapped Wil- 
low." 

To whom do they not bring back the love of his old, early 
garden? 
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THE RETREAT OF HSIEH KUNG 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The sun b seu'iDg — has set — on the Spring-green Moun- 
tain. 

Hsieh Kung*s retreat is solitary and still. 

No sound of man in the bamboo grove. 

The white moon shines in the centre of the unused garden 
pool. 

All round the ruined Summer-house is decaying grass, 

Grey mosses choke the abandoned well. 

There is only the free, clear wind 

Again — again — pas^g over the stones of the spring. 
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A TBAVELLER COMES TO THE OLD TERRACE 

OF SU 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The old Imperial Park — Ae ruined Terrace — the young 

willows. 
The water-chestnut pickers are singing, a simple song miac- 

companied by instruments — but j<^ is unbearable. 
For now the moon over the Western River is alone. 
Hie time is past when she gazed upon the concubines in the 

Palace of the King of Wu. 
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THEME OF THE REST-HOUSE ON THE CLEAR 
WAN RIVER 
BY LI t'ai-PO 

I LOVE the beauty of the Wan River. 

One can see its clear heart shining a hundred feet deep. 

In what way does it not equal the river H^n An ? 

For a thousand times eight feet one can see its bright bed. 

The white sand keeps the colour of the moon. 

The dark green bamboos accentuate the Autumn sounds. 

Really one cannot help laughing to think that, until now, 

the rapid current celebrated by Yen 
Has usurped all the &me. 
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DRINKING SONG 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

Do you not see the waters of the Yellow River coming down 

from Heaven? 
They rush with incredible speed to the sea, and they never 

turn and come back again. 
Do you not see, in the clear mirror of the Guest Hall, the 

miserable white hair on my head? 
At dawn it is like shining thread, but at sunset it is snow. 
In this life, to be perfectly happy, one must drain one*s 

pleasures; 
The golden wine-cup must not stand empty opposite the 

moon. 
Heaven put us here, we must use what we have. 
Scatter a thousand ounces of silver and you are but where 

you were. 
Boil the sheep. 
Kill the ox, 
Be merry. 

We should drink three hundred cups at once. 
Mr. Wise Gentleman Ts'en, 
And you, Mr. Scholar Tan Ch'iu, 
Drink, you must not stop. 
I will «ng -one of my poems for you, 
Please lean over and listen; 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
"Bells! Drums! Delicacies 
Worth their weight in jade — 
These things 

Are of the slightest value. 
I only want to be drunk 
For ages and never wake. 
The sages and worthies of old times 
Have left not a sound, 
Only those who drank 
Have achieved lasting fame. 
The King of Ch'en, long ago, caroused 
In the Hall of Peaceful Content. 
They drank wine paid 
At a full ten thousand a gallon ; 
They surpassed themselves in mirth, 
And the telling of obscene stories. 
How can a host say 
He has very little money. 
It is absolutely imperative 
That he buy wine for his friends. 
Horses of five colours, dappled flower horses. 
Fur coats costing 
A thousand ounces of silver — 
He sends his son to exchange 
All these for delectable wine. 
So that you and I together 
May drown our ancient grief." 
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ANSWER TO AN AFFECTIONATE INVITATION 

FROM TS'UI FIFTEEN 

BY LI t'ai-PO 

You have the " bird's foot-print " characteis. 

You suggest that we drink together at the Lute Stream. 

The characters you wrote are in the centre of a foot <rf pure 

white silk. 
They are like exquisite clouds dropped frtini Heaven. 
Having finished reading, I smile at the empty air, 
I feel as though my friend were before me 
Redting verses for a long time. 
The characters are not faded. I shall keep them in my sleeve, 

and they should last three years. 
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PARROT ISLAND 
BY LI T*AI-PO 

The parrots come, they cross the river watera of Wu. 
The island in the river is called Parrot Island. 
The parrots are flying West to the Dragon Mountain. 
There are sweet grasses on the island, and how green, green, 
are its trees! 

The mists part and one can see the leaves of the spear-orchid, 
and its scent is warm on the wind; 

The water is embroidered and shot with the reflections of the 
peach-tree blossoms growing on both banks. 

Now indeed does the departing official realize the full mean- 
ing of his banishment. 

The long island — the solitary moon — facing each other in 
the brightness. 
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THE HONOURABLE LADY CHAO 
BY LI t'AI-PO 

Moon over the houses of Han, over the site of Ch'in. 

It flows as water — its brightness shoiie on Ming Fei, the 
"Bright Concubine," 

Who took the road to the Jade Pass. 

She went to the edge of Heaven, bet she did not return; 

She gave up the moon of Han, she departed from the East- 
em Sea. 

The "Bright Concubine" married in the West, and the day 
of her returning never came. 

For her beautiful painted face, there was the long, cold snow 
instead of flowers. 

She, with eyebrows like the antennfe of moths, pined and 
withered. 

Her grave is in the sand of the Barbarians* country. 

Because, when alive, she did not pay out yellow gold. 

The portrait painted of her was distorted. 

Now she b dead no one can prevent the bright green grass 
from spreading over her grave. 

And men weep because of it. 
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THINKING OF THE FRONTIER 
BY LI t'ai-PO 

At what season last year did my Lord leave his Unworthy 
One? 

In the Southern garden, the butterflies were fluttering in the 
young green graas. 

Now, thb year, at what season does the Unworthy One cher- 
ish thoughts of her Lord? 

There is white snow on the Western hills and the clouds of 
Ch*in are dark. 

It is three thousand It from here to the Jade Barrier. 

I dedre to send the " harmonious writings," but how can 
th^ reach you? 
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A SONG OF RESENTMENT 
BY LI t'AI-PO 

At fifteen, she entered the Palace of Han, 

Her Sower-face was like a river in Spring. 

The Prince chose her of the jade colour 

To attend his rest within the embroidered screen. 

As she presented the pillow, she was lovely as the evening 

moon. 
He who wean the dragon robes delighted in the sweetly 

scented wind of her garments. 
How was it possible for the " Flying Swallow " to snatch 

the Emperor's love? 
Jealousy unending! Profoundest grief which can so wound a 

person 
And turn the blade cloud head-dress to frosted thistledown! 

If, for one day, our desires be not satisfied. 
Verily the things of the world are nothing. 
Change the duck-feather dres for sweet wine, 
Cease to embroider dragons on the dresses for the wu dance. 
She is chilly with bitterness. 
Words cannot be endured. 

For one's Lord one plays the table-lute of wu-t'ung wood 
with strings of silk, 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
But when one's bowels are torn with grief, the stnogs also 

break. 
Grief in the heart at night is anguish and despair. 
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PICKING WILLOW 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

The drooping willow brushes the very clear water, 
Beautifully it flickers in this East-wind time of the year. 
Its flowers are bright as the snow of the Jade Pass, 
Its leaves soft as smoke against the gold window. 
She, the Lovely One, bound in her long thoughts; 
Facing them, her heart is burnt with grief. 
Pull down a branch. 
Gather the Spring colour 
And send it far. 
Even to that pla(% 
Before the Dragon Gate, 
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AUTUMN RIVER SONG 

OH THE BROAD BEACH 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

In the clear green water — the shimmering moon. 
In the moonlight — white herons flying. 
A young man hears a girl plucking water-chestnuts; 
They paddle home together through the night, singing. 
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VISITING THE TAOIST PRIEST ON THE 

MOUNTAIN WHICH UPHOLDS HEAVEN. 

HE IS ABSENT 

BY LI t'a1-PO 

A DOG, 

A dog barking. 

And the sound of ruling water. 

How dark and rich the peach-flowers after the rain. 

Every now and then, between the trees, I see deer. 

Twelve o'clock, but I hear no bell in the ravine. 

Wild bamboos slit the blue-green of a cloudy sky. 

The waterfall hangs against the jade-green peak. 

There is no one to tell me where he has gone. 

I lean against the pine-trees grieving. 
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REPLY TO AN UNREFINED PERSON 

ENCOUNTERED IN THE HILLS 

BY LI T'a1-PO 

He asks why I perdi in the green jade hills. 

I smile and do not answer. My heart is comfortable and at 

peace. 
Fallen peach-flowos qnrad out widely, widely, over the 

water. 
It is another s^ and earth, not the world of man. 
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RECITING VERSES BY MOONLIGHT IN A 

WESTERN UPPER CHAMBER IN THE 

CITY OF THE GOLDEN MOUND 

BY LI T'AI-PO 

The Digld is still in Chin Ling, a cool wind blows. 
I am alone in a high room, gazing over Wu and Ytieh. 
White clouds shine on the water and blur the refiection of 

the still city. 
The cold dew soaks my clothes, Autunm moonlight is damp. 
In the moonlight, murmuring poems, one loses count of time. 
From old days until now, people who can really see with 

their tyes are few, 
Those who understand and speak of a clear river as being 

bright as silk. 
I suggest that men meditate at length on H^eh HaiiaD Hiu. 
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PASSING THE NIGHT AT THE WHITE HERON 

ISLAND 

BY LI T'aI-PO 

At dawn, I left the Red Bird Gate; 

At sunset, I came to roost on the White Heron Island. 

ITie image of the moon tumbles along the bright surface of 

the water. 
The Tower above the City Gate is lost in ' the twinkling 

light of the stars. 
I gaze far off, toward my beloved, the Official of Chin Ling, 
And the longing in my heart is like that for the Green Jasper 

Tree. 
It is useless to tell my soul to dream; 
When it comes back, it will feel the night turned to Autumn. 
TTie green water understands my thoughts. 
For me it flows to the Northwest. 
Because of this, the sounds of my jade table-lute 
Will follow the flowing of its current and carry my grief to 

my friend. 
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ASCENDING THE THREE CHASMS 
BY LI t'AI-PO 
The Sorceress Mountain presses against Green Heaven, 
Tile Serpent River runs terribly fast. 
The Serpent River can he siiddaily exhausted. 
The time may never come when we shall arrive at tiie Gr 

Heaven. 
Three dawns ahine upon the Yellow Ox. 
Tlvee sunsets — and we go so slowly. 
Three dawns — ag^n three sunsets — 
And we do not notice that our hair a white as alk. 
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PARTING FROM YANG, A HILL MAN WHO IS 

RETURNING TO THE HIGH MOUNTAIN 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

There is one place which is an everlasting home to me: 

The Jade Woman Peak on the High Southern Mountain. 

Often, a wide, flat moonlight 

Hangs ^>on &c pines of the whirUng Eastern Btream. 

You are going to pick the (airy grasses 

And the shooting purple flower of the cf^ang ffu. 

After a year, perhaps, you will come to see me 
Riding down from the green-blue Heaven on a white 
dragon. 
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NIGHT THOUGHTS 
BY LI T'aI-PO 

In front (rf my bed die moonlight ia very bright. 

I wonder if diat can be frost on the floor i 

I lift up my head and look full at the fiill moon, the d 

zling moon. 
I drop my head, and think of the home c^ old days. 
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THE SERPENT MOUND 

SENT AS A FHESENT TO CHIA THE SECRETART 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

Chia, the Scholar, gazes into the West, thinking of the 

splendour of the Capitol. 
Although you have been transferred to the broad reatJKS of 

the river Hsiang, you must not sigh in resentment. 
The mercy of the Sainted Lord is far greater than that of 

Han W6n Ti. 
The Princely One had pity, and did not appoint you to the 

station of the Unending Sands. 
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ON THE SUBJECT OF OLD TAI'S WINE-SHOP 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

Old Tai is gone down to the Yellow Springs. 
Yet he must still wish to make " Great Spring Wine." 
There is no Li Po on the terrace of Eternal Darkness. 
To whom, then, will he sell his wine? 
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DRINKING ,IN THE T AO PAVIUON 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The house of the lonely scholar b in the winding lane. 

The great scholar's gate is very high. 

Tlie garden pool lies and shines like the magic gall mirror; 

Groves of trees throw up flowers with wide, open faces ; 

The leaf-coloured wato* draws the Spring sun. 

Sitting in the green, covered passage-way, watching the 

strange, red clouds of evening, 
Listenmg to the lovely music of flageolets and strings. 
The Golden Valley is not much to boast ot 
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A SONG FOR THE HOUR WHEN THE CROWS 

ROOST 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

This is the hour when the crows come to roost on the Ku Su 

Terrace. 
In his Palace, the King of Wu is drinlcing with Hsi Shih. 
Songs of Wu — posturings of Ch'u dances — and yet the 

revels are not iinished. 
But already the bright hilla hold half of the sun between their 

lips, 
Tlie silver-white arrow-tablet above the gold-coloured brass 

jar of the water-clock marks the dripping of much 

water. 
And, rising, one can see the Autumn moon sliding benealli the 

ripples of the river. 
While slowly the sun mounts in the East — 
What hope for the revels now i 
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POEM SENT TO THE OFFICIAL WANG OF 
HAN YANG 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The Autumn moon was wlute upon the Southon Lake. 
That night the Official Wang sent me an invitation. 
Belund the embroidered bed-curtain lay die Official Secretary 

The woven dresses of the beaudful ^rls who performed the 

wu dance took charming lines, 
The ahrill notes of the bamboo flute reached to Mien and O^ 
Tlie phrases of the songs rose up to the silent clouds. 
Now that we are parted, I grieve. 
We think of each other a single piece of water distant. 
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DRINKING ALONE ON THE BOCK IN THE 

RIVER OF THE CLEAR STREAM 

BY LI t'aI'-PO 

I HAVE a flagon of wine in my hand. 

I am alone on the Ancestor Rock in the river. 

Since the time when Heaven and Earth were divided, 

How many thousand feet has the rock grown? 

I lift my cup to Heaven and smile. 

Heaven turns round, the sun shines in the West. 

I am willing to sit on this rock forever. 

Perpetually casting my fish-line like Yen Ling. 

Send and ask the man in the midst of the hills 

Whether we are not in harmony, both pursuing the same thing. 
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A FAREWELL BANQUET TO MY FATHER'S 

YOUNGER BROTHER YON, THE IMPERIAL 

UBRARIAN 

BY LI T*AI-PO 

When I was young, I spent die white days lavishly. 

I sang — I laughed — I boasted of my ruddy &ce. 

I do not realize that now, suddenly, I am old. 

With joy I see the Spring wind return. 

It is a pity that we must part, but let us make the best of it 

and be happy. 
We walk to and fro among the peach-trees and plum-trees. 
We look at the flowers and drink excellent wine. 
We listen to the birds and climb a little Way up the bright 

hills. 
Soon evening comes and the bamboo grove is silent. 
Thsre b no <me — I shut my door. 
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IN THE PROVINCE OF LU, TO THE EAST OF 
THE STONE GATE MOUNTAIN, TAKING . 
LEAVE OF TU FU 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

Whek drunk, we were divided; but we have been togedier 

again for several days. 
We have climbed eveiywhere, to every pool and ledge. 
When, on the Stone Gate Road, 
Shall we pour from the golden flagon again i 
'XTie Autumn leaves drop into the Four Waters, 
'Ilie Ch'u Mountain b brightly refiected in the colour of the 

lake. 
We are flying like thistledown, each to a difierent distance; 
Pending this, we drain the cups in our hands. 
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THE MOON OVER THE MOUNTAIN PASS 
BY LI T*AI-PO 

The bright moon rises bdiind the Heaven-high Mountain, 

A sea of clouds blows along the pale, wide sky. 

The fer-ofF wind has come from nearly ten thousand fi. 

It has blown across the Jade Gate Pass. 

Down the Po Teng Road went the people of Han 

To waylay the men of Hu beside the Bright Green Bay. 

From the beginning, of those who go into battle. 

Not one man is seen returning. 

The exiled Official gazes at the frontier town. 

He thinks of his return home, and his face is very bitter. 

Surely to-nig^t, in the distant cupola, 

He ^ho, and draws heavy breaths. How then can rest be imi 
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THE TAKING-UP OF ARMS 
BY LI T*AI-PO 

A HUHDHZD battles, the sandy fields of battles, armour broken 
into fragments. 

To the South of the dty they are ah'eady shut in and sur- 
rounded by many layers of men. 

They rush out from their cantonments. Tliey shoot and kill 
the General of the Barbarians. 

A single officer leads the routed soldiers of the " Thousand 
Horsemen" returning whence they came. 
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A SONG OF THE REST-HOUSE OF DEEP 

TROUBLE 

BY LI t'AI-PO 

At Chin Ling, the tavern where travellers part is called Hx 

Rest-Houae of Deep Trouble. 
The creeping grass ^reada far, &r, from the roadside where 

it started. 
There is no end to the andent sorrow, as water flows to the 

East. 
Grief b in the wind of this place, burning grief in the white 

aspen. 
Like K*ang Lo I climb on board the dull travelling boat. 
I hum softly " On the Clear Streams Flies the Nig^t Frost." 
It b said that, lopg ago, on the Ox Island Hill, songs were 

sung which blended the five colours. 
Now do I not equal Hsieh, and the youth of the House of 

Tuan? 
The bitter bamboos make a cold sound, swaying in the 

Autumn moonlight. 
I pass the night alone, desolate behind the reed-blinds, and 

dream of rttuming to my distant home. 
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THfi "LOOKING-FOR-HUSBAND" ROCK 
BY LI T*AI-PO 
In the attitude, and with the manner, of the woman of old. 
Full of grief, she stands in the glorious morning light. 
The dew is like the tears of to-day; 
The mosses like the garments of yeare ago. 
Her resentment is that of the Woman of the Hsiang Riv^; 
Her silence that of the concubine of the King of Ch'u. 
Still and solitary in the sweet-scented mist, 
As if waiting for her husband's return. 
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AFTER BEING SEPARATED FOR A LONG TIME 
BY LI T*AI-PO 

How many Springs have wc been apart ? Yoo do not come 

home. 
Five times have I seen the cherry-blossoma from the jade 

window. 
Besides there are the " embroidered character letteis." 
You must sigh as you break the seals. 
When this happens, the agony of my longing must stop your 

heart: 
I have ceased to wear the cloud head-dress. I have stopped 

combing and dressing the green-black hair on my 

temples. 
My sorrow b like a whirling gale — like a fluny of white 

snow. 
Last year I sent a letter to the Hill of the Bright Ledge telling 

you these things ; 
The letter I send this year will again implore you. 

East wind — Oh-h-h-h • 
East wind, blow for me. 
Make the floating cloud come Westward. 
. I wait bis coming, and he does not come, 
The fallen flower lies quietly, quietly, thrown upon the green 
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BITTER JEALOUSY IN THE PALACE OF THE 
HIGH GATE 
BY LI t'aI-PO 



The Heavan have revolved. The " Northern Measure " hangs 

above the Western wing. 
In the Gold House, there is no one; fireflies flit to and fro. 
Moonli^it set:Ii;s to enter the Palace of the High Gate, 
To one in the centre of the Palace it brings an added grief. 

II 
Unending grief in the Cassia Hall. Spring is forgotten. 
Autunin dust rises up on the four sides of the Yellow Gold 

House. 
At night, the bright mirror hangs against a dark sky; 
It shines upon thesolitary one in the Palace of the High Gate. 
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ETERNALLY THINKING OF EACH OTHER 
BY LI T'AI-PO 

{The Woman Speah) 
The colour of the day is over; flowers hold die miat in their 

The bright moon is like glistening silk. I cannot sleep for grief. 
The tones of the Chao psaltery begin and end on the bridge 

of the silver-crested love-pheasant. 
I wish I could play my Shu table-lute on the mandarin duck 

strings. 
The meaning of this music — there is no one to receive it. 
I desire my thoughts to follow the Spring wind, even to the 

Swallow Mountains. 
I think of my Lord far, far away, remote as the Green 

Heaven. 
In old days, my ^es were tike horizontal waves; 
Now they flow, a spring of tears. 
If you do not believe that the bowels of your Unworthy One 

are torn and severed, 
Rtfum and take up the bright mirror I was wont to use. 

( The Mzn .§Scab) 
We think of each other eternally. 
My thoughts are at Ch'ang An. 
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rm-FLOWER TABI£T9 
The Autumn criclcet chirps beside the railiog of the Golden 

Well; 
The light frost is chilly, chilly; the coloiu* of the bamhoo 

sleeping mat is cold. 
The neglected lamp does not bum brightly. My thoughts seem 

broken olT. 
I roll up the long curtain and look at the moon — it is useless, 

I sigh continually. 
The Beautiful, Flower-like One is as &r from me as die dis- 
tance of the clouds. 
Above is the brilliant darkness of a high sky. 
Below is the rippling surface of the clear water. 
Heaven is far and the road to it is long; it is difficult for a 

man's soul to compass it in flight. 
Even in a dream my spirit cannot cross the grievous barrier of 

hills. 
We think of each other eternally. 
My heart and my liver are snapped in two. 
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PASSIONATE GRIEF 
BY LI T*AI-PO 

BEAunnn is this woman who rolls up the pearl-reed blind. 

She sits in an inner chamber, 

And her eyebrows, delicate as a moth's antenns. 

Are drawn with giief. 

One sees only the wet lines of tears. 

For whom does she sufler this miseryf 

We do not know. 
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SUNG TO THE AIR: "THE MANTZU UKE AN 

IDOL" 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

The trees in the levd forest stand in rows and ro^ra, 

The mist weaves through them. 

The jade-green of the cold hillside country hurts one's heart. 

Night colour drifts into the high cupola. 

In the cupola, a man grieves. 

I stand — stand — on the jade steps, doing nothing. 
TTie birds are flying quickly to roost. 
There is the road I ^ould follow if I were going home. 
Instead, for me, the " long " rest-houses alternate with the 
"short" rest-houses. 
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AT THE YELLOW CRANE TOWER. TAKING 

LEAVE OF MjfiNG HAO JAN ON HIS 

DEPARTURE TO KUANG LING 

BY LI t'ai-PO 

I TAK£ leave of my dear old IrJend at the Yellow Crane Tower. 
In the flower-smelling mist of the Third Month he will arrive 

at Yang Chou. 
The single sail is shining far off — ' it b extinguished in the 

jade-coloured distance, 
I see only the long river flowing to the edge of Heaven. 
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IN DEEP THOUGHT, GAZING AT THE MOON 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The clear spring reSects the thin, wide-spreading pine-tree — 

And for how many thousand, thousand years? 

No one knows. 

The late Autumn moon shivers along the little water ripples, 

The brilliance of it flows in through the window. 

Before it I ^t for a long time absent-mindedly chanting, 

Thinking <rf my friend — 

What deep thoughts ! 

Thtte is no way to see him. How then can we speak together? 

Joy is dead. Sorrow is the heart of man. 
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THOUGHTS FROM A THOUSAND U 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

Li LtNc is buried in the sands of Hu. 

Su Wu has returned to the homes of Han. 

Far, far, the Five Spring Pass, 

Sorrowful to see the flower-like snow. 

He b gone, separated, by a distant country, 

But his thoughts return, 

Long ^ghing in grief. 

Toward the Northwest 

Wild geese are flying. 

If I sent a letter — so — to the edge of Heaven. 
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WORD-PATTEEtN 
BY LI t'a1-P0 
The AutuniD wind ia &esh and clear; 
The Autumn moon is bright. 
Fallen leaves whirl together and scatter. 
The jackdaws, who have gone to roost, are startled again. 
We are thinking of each other, but when shall we see each 

other? 
Now, to-night, I suffer, because of my passion. 
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THE HEAVEN'S GATE MOUNTAINS 
BY LI T'AI-PO 

In the &r distance, the roouDtaios seem to rise out of the river; 
Two peaks, standing opposite each other, make a natural 

gateway. 
Tlie cold colour of the pines is reflected between the river-banks, 
Stones divide the current and shiver the wave-flowere to 

fragments. 
Far off, at the border of Heaven, is the uneven line of 

mountain-pinnacles ; 
Beyond, the bright sky Is a blur of ros&-tinted clouds. 
The sun sets, and the boat goes on and on — 
As I turn my head, the mountains sink down into the brilliance 

of the cloud-covered sky. 
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POEM SENT ON HEARING THAT WANG 

CH'ANG-LING HAD BEEN EXILED TO 

LUNG PIAO 

BY LI t'ai-PO 

In Yang Chou, the bloasoms are dropping. The night-jar calls. 
I hear it said that you are going to Lung Piao — that you will 

cross the Five Streams. 
I fling the grief of my heart up to the bright moon 
That it may follow the wind and arrive, straight as eye^ght, 

to the West of Yeh Lang. 
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A PARTING GIFT TO WANG LUN 
BY LI t'ai-PO 

Li Po gets into a small boat — he is on the point of starting. 
Suddenly he heais footsteps on the bank and the sound of 

singing. 
The Peach-Flower Pool is a thousand feet deep, 
Yrt it is not greater than the emotion of Wang Lun as he takes 

leave of me. 
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SAYING GOOD-BYE TO A FRIEND WHO IS 

GOING ON AN EXCURSION TO THE 

PLUM-FLOWER LAKE 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

I BID you good-bye, my (riend, as you are going on an excur^on 

to the Plum-Flower Lake. 
You should see the plum-blossoms open ; 
It is understood that you hire a. person to bring me some. 
You must not permit the rose-red fragrance to &de. 
You will only be at the New Forest Reach a little time, 
Since we have agreed to drink at the City of the Golden Mound 

at full moon. 
Nevertheless you must not omit the wild-goose letter. 
Or else our knowledge of each other will be as the dust of Hu 

to the dust of Yu^. 
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A POEM SENT TO TU FU FROM 

SHA CH'IU CH'^G 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

After all, what have I come here to do ? 

To lie and meditate at Sha Ch'iu Oi*eng. 

Near the dty are ancient trees, 

And day and night are continuous with Auttmrn noiaes. 

One cannot get drunk on Lu wine, 

The songs of Ch'i have no power to excite emotion. 

I think of my friend, and my thoughts are like the Wen River, 

Mightily moving, directed toward the South. 
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BIDDING GOOD-BYE TO YIN SHU 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

Before the White Heron Island — the moon. 

At dawn to-morrow I shall bid good-bye to the returning 

traveller. 
The sky is growing bright. 
The sun is behind the Green Dragon Hill; 
Head high it pu^es out of the sea clouds and appears. 
Flowing water runs without emotions, 
The sail which will carry him away meets the wind and fills. 
We watch it together. We cannot bear to be separated. 
Again we pledge each other from the cups we hold in our 
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A DESULTORY VISIT TO THE F^NG HSIEN 
TEMPLE AT THE DRAGON'S GATE 



I HAD already wandered away from the People's Temple, 
But I was obliged to sleep within the temple predncts. 
The dark ravine was fiill of the music of ^lence, 
7^ moon scattered bright shadows through the forest. 
The Great Gate against the sky seemed to impinge upon the 

paths of the planets. 
Sleeping among the clouds, my upper garments, my lower 

garments, were cold. 
Wislung to wake, I heard the sunrise bell 
Commanding moi to come forth and examine themselves in 

meditation. 
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THE THATCHED HOUSE UNROOFED BY AN 

AUTUMN GALE 
BY TU FU 

It b the Eighth Month, the vety height of Autumn. 

The wind rages and roars. 

It tears off three layer? of n^ grass-roof. 

The thatch flies — it crosses the river — it la scattered about 

in the open spaces by the river. 
High-flying, it hangs, tangled and floating, from the tops of 

forest trees; 
Low-flying, it whirls — tutus — and sinks into the hollows of 

the marsh. 
The swann of small boj's from the South Village laugh at me 

because I am old and feeble. 
How dare they act like thieves and robbers before my &cc. 
Openly sdzing my thatch and running into my bamboo grove ? 
My lips are scorched, my mouth dry, I scream at them, but to 

no purpose. 
I return, leaning on my staff. I sigh and breathe heavily. 

Presently, of a sudden, the wind ceases. The clouds are the 

colour of ink. 
The Autumn sky is endless — endless — stretching toward 

dusk and night. 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
My old cotton quilt is as cold as iron; 
My restless son sleeps a troubled sleep, his moving foot tears 

the quilt. 
Over the head of the bed is a leak. Not a place is dry. 
The rain streams and stands like hemp — there is no break in 

its falling. 
Since thb misery and confusion, I have scarcely slept or dozed. 
All the long night, I am soaking wet. When will the light begin 

to ^tt in ? 
If one could have a great house of one thousand, ten thousand 

rooms — 
A great shelter where all the Empire's sliivering scholars could 

have happy faces — 
Not moved by wind or rain, solid as a mountain — 
Alas! When shall I see that house standing before my eyes? 
Then, although my own hut were destroyed, although I might 

Irceze and die, I should be satisfied. 
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THE RIVER VILLAGE 

BY TU FU 

The river makes a bend and encircles the village with its 

current. 
All the long Summer, the aflairB and occupadons of the river 

village are quiet and ample. 
The swallows who neat in the beams go ai«l come as they 

please. 
The gulls in the middle of the nver enjoy one another, they 

crowd together and touch one another. 
My old wife paints a chess-board on paper. 
My little sons hammer needles to make fish-hooks. 
I have many illnesses, therefore my only necessities are 

medirines; 
Beddea these, what more can so humble a man as I ask? 
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THE EXCURSION 

A NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN OF RANK, ACCOMPANIED' 

BY SINGIHG-CIRI2, CO ODT TO ENJOY THE COOL OF 

EVENING. THEY ENCOUNTER A SHOWER OF RAIH 

BY TU FU 



How delightful, at sunset, to loosen the boat! 

A light wind is slow to raise waves. 

Deep in the bamboo grove, the guests linger; 

The lotus-flowers are pure and bright in the cool evening air. 

The young nobles stir the ice- water j 

The Beautifid Ones wash the lotus-roots, whose fibres are like 

silk threads. 
A layer of clouds above our heads is black. 
It will (^rtainly rain, which impels me to write this poem. 

II 

The tain comes, soaking the mats upon which we are sitting. 
A hurrying wind strikes the bow of the boat. 
The rose-red rouge of the ladies from Yiieb is wet; 
The Yen beauties are anxious about their kingfisher-eyebrows. 
We throw out a rope and draw in to the sloping bank. We 
tie the boat to the willow-trees. 

lor 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 

We roll up the curtains and watdi the Boating wave-flowers. 
Our return is different from our setting out. The wind whistles 

and hlowB in great gusts. 
By the time we reach the shore, it seems as though the Fifth 

Month were Autumn. 
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THE RECRUITING OFFICERS AT THE VILLAGE 

OF THE STONE MOAT 

BY TU FU 

I SOUGHT a lodging for the night, at sunset, in the Stone Moat 

Village. 
Recruiting Officers, who seize people by night, were there. 
A venerable old man climbed over the wall and fled. 
An old woman came out of the door and peered. 
What rage in the shouts of the RecruitiDg Officers ! 
What bitterness in the weeping of the old woman ! 
I heard the words of the woman as she pled her cause before 

them: 
" My three sons are with the frontier guard at Yeh Ch'eng. 
From one son I have received a letter. 
A liule while ago, two sons died in battle. 
He who remains has stolen a temporary lease of life; 
The dead are finished forever. 
In the house, there is still no grown man, 
Only my grandson at the breast. 
The mother of my grandson has not gone, 
Going out, coming in, she has not a single whole skirt. 
I am an old, old woman, and my strength is failing, 
But I beg to go with the Recruiting Officers when they return 

this night. 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
I will eagerly agree to aa as a servant at Ho Yang; 
I am still able to prepare the early morning meal." 
The sound of words ceased in the long night, 
It was as though I heard the darkness choke with tears. . 
At daybreak, I went on my way, 
Only the venerable old man waa left. 
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CROSSING THE FRONTIER 
BY TU FU 
I 
When bows are bent, they shouM be bent strongly; 
When arrows are used, they should be long. 
TTie bow-men should first shoot the horses. 
In taking the enemy prisoner, the Leader should first be taken ; 
There should be no limit to the killing of men. 
In making a kingdom, there must naturally be a boundary. 
If it were possible to r^ulate usurpation, 
Would so many be killed and wounded i 
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CROSSING THE FRONTIER 
BY TU FU 

n 

At dawn, the conscripted soldiers enter the camp outside the 

Eastern Gate. 
At sunset, they cross the bridge of Ho Yang, 
The setting sunlight b Reflected on the great flags. 
Horses neigh. The wind whines — whines — 
Ten thousand tents are spread along the level sand. 
Officers instruct their companies. 
The bright moon hangs in the middle of the sky. 
The written onlers are strict that the night shall be still and 

empty. 
Sadness everywhere. A few sounds from a Mongol flageolet 

jar the ^r. 
The strong soldiers are no longer proud, th^ <]uiva' with 



May one ask who is their General ? 
Perhaps it is Ho P'iao Yao. 
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THE SORCERESS GORGE 

BY TU FU 

Jade dew lies upon the withered and wounded forest of maple- 

trees. 
On the Sorceress Hill, over the Sorceress Gorge, the mist is 

desolate and dark. 
Th^ ripples of the river increase into waves and blur with the 

rapidly Sowing sky. 
The wind-clouds at the horizon become confused with the 

Earth. Darkness. 
The myriad chrysanthemums have bloomed twice. Days to 

come — tears. 
The solitary little boat is moored, but my heart is in the old- 
time garden. 
Everywhere people are hastening to measure and cut out their 

Winter clothes. 
At sunset, in the high City of the White Emperor, the hurried 

pounding of washed garments. 
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THINKING OF U PO ON A SPRING DAY 



The pocira of Po are unequalled. 

His thoughts are never categorical, but fly high in the wind. 
His poems are clear and fresh as those of Yu, the c^Edal ; 
They are line and ea^ as those of Pao, the military counsellor. 
I am North of the river Wei, looking at the Spring trees; 
You are East of the river, watching the sunset clouds. 
When shall we meet over a jug of wine? 
When shall I have another precious discussion of literature 
with yo\ii 
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AT THE EDGE OF HEAVEN. THINKING OF 

u r Ai-po 



A COLD wind blows up from the edge of Heaven. 
The state of mind of the superior man is what? 
When does the wild goose arrive ? 
Autumn water flows high in the rivers and lakes. 

Th^ hated your essay — yet your fete was to succeed. 
The demons where you are rgoice to see men go by. 
You should hold speech with the soul of Yuan, 
And toas a poem into the Mi Lo River as a gift to him. 
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SENT TO U PO AS A GIFT 
BY TU FU 

AuTUUK comes, 

We meet each other. 

You still whirl about as a thistledown in the wind. 

Your Elixir of Immortality is not yet perfected 

And, remembering Ko Hung, you are ashamed. 

You drink a great deal. 

You Mng wild songs, 

Your days pass in emptiness. 

Your nature is a spreading fire, 

It is swift and strenuous. 

But what does all this braveiy amount to i 
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A TOAST FOR M^NG YUN-CH'ING 
BY TU FU 

Illimitable happiness, 

Bat grief for our white heads. 

We love the long watches of the night, the red candle. 

It would be difficult to have too much of meeting, 

Let U3 not be in a huny to talk of separation. 

But because the Heav«i River will sink, 

We had better empty the wine-cups. 

To-morrow, at bright dawn, the world's bu^ness will entangle 

UB. 

We brush away our tears, 
We go — East and West. 
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MOON NIGHT 
BY TU FU 

To-night — the moon at Fu Chou. 
In the centre of the Women's Apartments 
There is only one to look at it. 
I am ^ away, but I love my little son, my daughter. 
They cannot understand and think of Ch'ang An. 
The sweet-smelling mist makes, the cloud head-dress damp, 
The jade arm must be chilly 
In this clear, glorious shining. 
When shall I lean on the lonely screen ? 
When shall we both be shone upon, and the scars of tears be 
diy? 
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HEARING THE EARLY ORIOLE (WRITTEN IN 

EXILE) 

BY PO CHO-I 

The sun rose while I slept. I had not yet risen 

When I heard an early oriole above the roof of my house. 

Suddenly it vras like the Royal Park at dawn. 

With birds calling from the branches of the ten-thousand-year 

trees. 
I thought of my time as a Court Official 
When I was meticulous with my pencil in the Audience HalL 
At the height of Spring, in occasional moments of l^ure, 
I would look at the grass and growing things, 
And at dawn and at dusk I would bear this sound. 
Where do I hear it now ? 
In the lonely solitude of the City of Hsiin Yang. 
The bird's song is certainly the same, 
The change is in the emotions of the man, 
If I could only stop thinking that I am at the ends of the eanh, 
I wonder, would it be so difieroit from 1^ Palace after all i 
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THE CITY OF STONES. (NANKING) 
BY LIU Yti-HSI 

Hills surround the ancient kingdom; they never change. 
The tide beats against the empty city, and ^lently, silently, 

returns. 
To the East, over the Huai River — the ancient moon. 
Through the long, quiet night it moves, crossing the battlc- 

mented wall. 
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SUNG TO THE TUNE OF "THE tTNRIPE 

HAWTHORN BERRY" 

BY NIU HSI-CHI 

MiBT U trying to hide the Spring-coloured hills, 

The sky b pale, the stars are scattered and few. 

The moon is broken and lading, yet there is light on your (ace, 

These are the teara of separation, for now it is bright dawn. 

We have said many words, 

But our passion is not assuaged. 

Turn your head, I have still something to say: 

Remember my skirt of green open-work talk. 

The sweet-scented grasses everywhere will prevent your for- 
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WRITTEN BY WANG WEI, IN THE MANNER 

OF CHU, THE (PALACE) SECRETARY, 

AFTER AN IMPERIAL AUDIENCE 

AT DAWN IN THE "PALACE 

OF GREAT BRILLIANCE" 

At die first light of the still-concealed sun, the Cock-man, in 
his dark-red cap, strikes the tally-sticks and pro- 
claims aloud the hour. . 

At this exact moment, the Keeper of the Robes sends in the 
eider-duck skin dress, with its cloud-like curving 
feather-scales of kingfisher green. 

In the Ninth Heaven, the Ch'ang Ho Gate opens ; so do those 
of the Palaces, and the Halls of Ceremony in the 



The ten thousand kingdoms send thur ambassadors in the dresses 

and caps of their ranks to do reverence before the 

pearl-stripged head-dress. 
The immediately-arrived sun tips die " Immortal Palm " ; it 

glitters. 
Sweet-scented smoke rises and flows about the Emperor's 

ceremonial robes, making the dragons writhe. 
The audience ended, I wish to cut the paper of five colours 

and write upon it the words of the Son of Heaven. 
My jade girdle-ornaments clash sweetly as I return to at beside 

die Pool of the Crested Love-Pheasant. 
122 
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THE BLUE-GREEN STREAM 
BY WANG WEI 

Evert time I have started for the Yellow Flower River, 

I have gone down the Blue-Green Stream, 

Following the hills, making ten thousand turnings. 

We go along rapidly, but advance scarcely one hundred H. 

We are in the mid'tt of a noise of water, 

Of the confused and mingled ^unds of water broken by stones. 

And in the deep darkness of pine-trees. 

Rocked, rocked. 

Moving on and on, 

We float past water-chestnuts 

Into a still clearness reflecting reeds and rushes. 

My heart is clean and white as silk; it has already achieved 

Peace J 
It b anooth as die placid river. 
I long to stay here, curled up on the rocks, 
Dropping my fish-line forever. 
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FARM HOUSE ON THE WEI STREAM 
BY WANG WEI 

The slanting sun shines on the cluster of small houses upon 

the heights. 
Oxen and sheep are coming home along the distant lane. 
An old counttyman is thinking of the herd-boy, 
He leans on his staff by the thorn-branch gate, watching. 
Pheasants are calling, the wheat is coming into ear. 
Silk-worms sleep, the mulberry-leaves are thin. 
Labourers, with their hoes over their shoulders, arrive; 
They speak pleasantly together, loth to part. 
It is for this I long — unambitious peace ! 
Disappointed in my hopes, dissatisfied, I hum " Dwindled and 

Shrunken." 
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SEEKING FOR THE HERMIT OF THE WEST 

HILL; NOT MEETING HIM 

BY CH'iU WEI 

On the Nothing-Beyond Peak, a hut of red grass. 

I mount straight up for thirty /i. 

I knock at the closed door — no serving boy. 

I look into the room. There is only the low table, and the 

stand for the elbows, 
If you are not ^tting on the cloth seat of your rough wood 

cart. 
Then you must be fishing in the Autumn water. 
We have missed each other; we have not seen each other; 
My effort to do you homage has been in vain, 
The grass is the colour which rain leaves. 
From inside the window, I hear the sound of pine-trees at dusk. 
There is no greater solitude than to be here. 
My ears hear it; my heart spreads open to it naturally. 
Although I lack the entertainment of a host, 
I have received much — the whole doctrine of clear purity. 
My joy exhausted, I descend the hill. 
Why ^ould I wait for the Man of Wisdom? 
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FLOATING ON THE POOL OF JO YA. SPRING 
BY CHI WU-CH'IEN 

SoLFTAitT meditation is not suddenly snapped off; it continues 

without interruption. 
It flows — drifts this way, that way — returns upon itself. 
TTie boat moves before a twilight wind. 
We enter the mouth of the pool by the flower padi 
At the moment when night enfolds the Western Valley. 
The serrated hilla fece the Southern Constelladon, 
Mist hangs over the deep river pools and floats down gently, 

gently, with the current. 
Behind me, through the trees, the moon is sinking. 
The bu^ness of the world is a swiftly moving space of water, 

a rushing, ^reading water. 
I am content to be an old man holding a bamboo fishing-rod. 
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SUNG TO THE AIR: "THE WANDERER" 
(composed by su wu in the time of 

THE EMPEHOE WU OF HAn) 
BY M^NG CHIAO 
Thread from the hands of a doting modier 
Worked into the clothes of a far-off journeying son. 
Before his departure, were the close, fine stitdies set, 
Lest haply his return be long delayed. 
The heart — the inch-long gmss — 
Who will contend that either can repay 
The gentle brightness of the Tliird Monlli of Spring. 
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FAREWEIX WORDS TO THE DAUGHTER OF 

THE HOUSE OF YANG 

BY WEI YING-WU 

Because of this, sad, sad has the whole day been to me. 

You must go forth and journey, far, veiy for. 

The time has come when you, the maiden, must go. 

The light boat ascends the great river. 

Your particular bitterness b to have none from whom you may 

claim support, 
I have cherished you, I have pondered over you, I have been 

increasingly gentle and tender to you, 
A child taken from those who have cared for it — 
On both wdes separation brings the tears which will not cease. 
Facing this, the very centre of the bowels is knotted. 
It b your duty, you must go. It is scarcely possible to delay 

farther. 
From early childhood, you have lacked a mother's guidance. 
How then will you know to serve your husband's mother ? I 

am anxious. 
From this time, the support on which you must rely ia the 

home of your husband. 
You will find kindness and sympathy, dierefore you must not 

grumble; 
Modes^ and thrift arc indeed to be e 
128 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
Money and jeweb, maid-servants and furnishings — are these 

necessary, a perfection to be waited for? 
The way of a wife should he filial piety, respect and compliance; 
Your manner, your conduct, should be in accord with this way- 
To-day, at dawn, we part. 
How many Autumns will pass before I see you? 
Usually I endeavour to command my feelings. 
But now, when my emodons come upon me suddenly, they are 

difficult to control. 
Being returned home, I look at my own little girl. 
My tears fall as rain. Iliey trickle down the string of my cap 

and conUnue to flow. 
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SUNG TO THE AIR: "LOOKING SOUTH OVER 
THE RIVER AND DREAMING" 
BY wfiN t'iNG-yOn 
The hair is combed, 
The face is washed. 
All is done. 

Alone, in the upperstoiy of my Summer-house, I bend forward, 

looking at the river. 
A thousand sails pass — but among all of them the one is not. 
The slant sunlight will not speak. 
It will not speak. 
The long-stretched water scarcely moves. 

My bowels are broken within me. 

Oh! Island erf the White Water Flowers! 
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TOGETHER WE KNOW HAPPINESS 

WRITTEN BY A DESCENDANT OF THE POUNDER OF THE 
SOUTHERN t'aNC DYNASTY 
SlUSNT and alone, I ascended the West Cupola. 
The moon was like a golden hook. 

In the quiet, empty, inner courtyard, the cooloeas of early 
Autumn enveloped the wu-t'ung tree. 

Scissors cannot cut this thing; 
Unravelled, it joins again and clings. 
It is the sorrow of separation, 
And none other tastes to the heart like this. 
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ONCE MORE FIELDS AND GARDENS 
BY T'aO YUAN-MING 

Even as a young man 

I was out of tune with ordinary pleasures. 

It was my nature to love the rooted hills, 

The high hills which look upon the four edges of Heaven. 

What folly to spend one's life like a dropped leaf 

Snared under the dust of streets. 

But for thirtem years it was so I lived. 

The caged bird longs for the fluttering of high leaves. 
The fish in the garden pool languishes for the whirled vntar 
Of meeting streams. 
So I de^red to dear and seed a patch of the wUd Soutbran 

moor. 
And always a countr3mian at heart, 
I have come back to the square enclosures of my fielib 
And to my walled garden with its quiet paths. 

Mine is a Iltde proper^ of ten mou or so, 
A thatched house of eight or nine rooms. 
On the North ade, the eaves are overhung 
With the thick leaves of elm-trees, 
Abd willow-trees break the strong force of the wind. 
132 
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FIB-FLOWER TABLETS 

On the South, in front of the great hall, 
Peach-trees and plum-treea spread a net of brandies • 
Before the distant view. 

The village is hazy, hazy, 

And mist sucks over the open moor. 

A dog barlcs in the sunken lane which runs through the village. 

A cock crows, perched on a clipped mulbeny. 

There is no dust or clatter 

In the courtyard before my house. 

My private rooms are quiet. 

And calm with the leisure of moonlight through an open door. 

For a long time I lived in a cagej 
Now I have returned. 
For one must return 
To ftdfil one's nature 
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SONG OF THE SNAPPED WILLOW ' 

WRimN DUKINC THE LIANG DYNASTT 
When he mounted his horse, he did not lake Wa leather riing- 

whipj 
He pulled down and siapped off the branch of a willow-tree. 
When he dismounted, he blew into his horizontal flute, 
And it was as though the fierce grief of his departure would 

destroj' the traveller. 
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THE CLOUDY RIVER 

(fHOM the " BOOK or ODES ") 
How the Cloudy River glitters — 
Shining, revolving in the sky! 
The King spoke: 
"Alas! Alas! 

What crime have the men of to-day committed 
That Heaven sends down upon them 
Confiision and death? 
The grain does not sprout, 
The green harvests wither, 
Again and again this happens. 

"ITiere is no spirit to whom I have not roidered homage, 
No sacrifice I have withheld for love. 
My stone sceptres and round badges of rank have come to an 

end. 
Why have I not been heard i 

Already the drought is terrible be)-ond expression ! 

The heated air is overpowering; it is a concentrated fierceness. 

I have not ceased to offer the pure sacrifices, 

I myself have gone from the border altars to the ancestral 

temples. 
To Heaven, 
To Earth, 
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FQl-FLOWEH TABLETS 
I have made the proper oSerings, 
I have buried ihaa in the ground. 
There is no spirit I have not honoured, 
Hou Chi could do no more. 
Shang Ti does not look favourably upon us. 
This waste and ruin of the Earth — 
If my body alone might endure it! 

Already the drought b terrible beyond expresHoa! 
I cannot evade the respon^bility of it. 
I am afraid — afraid; I feel in peril — I feel in peril. 
As when one hears the clap of thunder and the roll of thunder. 
Of the remnant of the bladt-haired people of Chou 
. There will not be left so much as half a man. 
Rulo* over the high, wide Heavens, 
Even I shall not be spared. 
Why should I not be terrified 
Since the ancestral sacrifices will be ended? 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression.' 
Ilie consequences of it cannot be prevented. 
Scorching — scorching ! 
Blazing — blazing ! 
No living place is left to me. 
The Great Decree of Fate is near its end. 
There b none to look up to; none whose counsel I mig^t ask. 
The many great officials, the upright men of ancient days, 
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Fm-FLOWER TABLETS 
Cannot advise me in regard to these consequences. 
My lather, my mother, my remote ancestors. 
How can you endure this which has bdallen me ? 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression ! 

Parched and scoured the hills, the streams. 

Drought, the Demon of Drought, has caused these ravages, 

Like a burning fire which <x>n3ume3 everything. 

My heart is shrivelled with the heat; 

Sorrow rises from the heart as smoke from fire. 

The many great officials, the upright men of anuent days. 

Do not listen to me. 

Ruler of the high, wide Heavens, 

Permit that I retire to obscurit);'. 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression \ 

I strive, and force myself in vain. 

I dread that which will come. 

How — why — should I bear this madness of drought? 

I suf^ not to know the reason for it. 

I offered the yearly sacrifices for full craps in good time. 

I neglected not one of the Spirits of the Four Qparters of the 

Earth. 
The Ruler of the high, wide Heavens 
Does not even consider me. 

I have worshipped and reverenced the bright gods. 
They should not be dissatisfied or angry with me. 
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Fm-FLOWER TABl^TS 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expresuoc! 

Everything is in confusion; all authority is gone; 

My ofHcials are reduced to extremity. 

My Chief Minister is afflicted with a continuing illness. 

My Master of the Horse, my Commander of die Guards, 

My Steward, my attendants of the Right and of the Left, 

Not one among tliem has failed to try and help the people, 

Not one has given up because powerless. 

I raise my head and look at the Ruler of the wide, bright 

Heavens. 
I cry: 'Why must I suffer such grief!' 

I look upwards. I gaze at the wide, bright Heavens, 
There are little stars twinkling, even those stars. 
My officers atxl the great men of my country, 
- You have wrought sincerely and without gain. 
The Great Decree is near its end. 
Do not abandon what you have partly accomplished. 
Your prayera are not for me alone, 
But to guard the people and those who watch over diem from 

calamity. 
I look upwards. I gaze at the wide, bright Heavens. 
When shall I receive the favour of rest!" 
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TO THE AIR: "THE FALLEN LEAVES AND 
THE PLAINTIVE CICADA" 

BY THE EMPEROR WU OF HAN 

Tede31£ is DO nistle of silken sleeves, 

Dust gathers in the Jade Courtyard. 

The empty houses are a>ld, still, without sound. 

The leaves fall and lie upon the bars of doorway after dooi^ 

way. 
I long for theMoat Beautiful One; how can I attain my desire? 
Pain bursts my heart. There is no peace 
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WrUTTEN IN EARLY AUTUMN AT THE POOL 

OF SPRINKUNG WATER 
BY CHAO TI OF HAN, THE "BRIGHT EMPEROR" 

In Autumn, when the landscape b clear, to float over the wide, 

water ripples, 
To pick the water-chestnut and the lotus^ower with a quiclc, 

light hand ! 
The fresh wind is cool, we start singing to die movement of 

the oars. 
The clouds are bright ; diey part before the light of dawn ; the 

moon has sunk below the Silvo* River. 
Enjoying such pleasure for ten thousand yeais — 
Could cue conado- it too much? 
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PROCLAIMING THE JOY OF CERTAIN HOURS 
BY THE EMPEROR LING OF (lATER) HAN 

Cool wind rising. Sun sparkling on the wide canal. 
Pink lotuses, bent down by day, spread open at night. 
Tliere is too much pleasure; a day cannot contain it. 
Clear sounds of strings, «nooth flowing notes of flageolets — 

we sing the "Jade Love-Bird" song. 
A thousand years? Tm thousand? Nothing could exceed such 

deUght. 
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A SONG OF GRIEF 

BY PAN CHIEH-YU 

Glazed ^Ik, newly cut, smooth, glittering, v^ite. 

As white, as clear, even as frost and anoir. 

Perfectly ftsfaiotied into a fan. 

Round, round, like the brilliant moon. 

Treasured in my Lord's sleeve, taken out, put in — 

Wave it, shake it, and a little wind flies &om it. 

How often I fear the Autumn Season's coming 

And the fierce, cold wind which scatters the blazing heat. 

Discarded, passed by, laid in a box alone; 

Sudi a little time, and the thing of love cast off. 
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A LETTER OF THANKS FOR PRECIOUS 

PEARLS BESTOWED BY ONE ABOVE 

BY CHIANG TS'AI-P'iN 

(th£ "pldh-blossom" concubine of 

THE EMPEROR IfINC HDAJfc) 
It is long — long — Mncc my two eyebrows were painted 

like cassia-leaves. 
I have ended the adorning of myself. My tears soak my dress 

of coarse red Mlk. 
All day I ait in the Palace of the High Gate. I do not wash; 

I do not comb my hair. 
How can precious pearls soothe so desolate a grief. 
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DANCING 
BY YANG KUEI-FEI 

(the "white poplar" niPERIAL CONCUBINE OF 
THE EMPEROR MINC HUANg) 

Wide sleeves swxy. 
Scents, 
Sweet scents 
Incessantly aiming. 

It is red lilies, 
Lotus lilies, 
Floating up, 
And up, 
Out of Autaunn mist. 

Thin clouds 

Puflfed, 

Fluttered, 

Blown on a rippling wind 

Through a mountain pass. 

Young willow shoots 
Touching, 
Brushing, 
The water 
Of the gardoi pool. 
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SONGS OF THE COURTESANS 

(wmTTEN DDBING THE LIANG DYNASTy) 
ONE OF THE "SONGS OF THE TEN REQUESTS*' 
BY TING LIU NIAMC 
My skirt is cut out of peacock silk. 
Red and green ahine together, they are also opposed. 
It dazzles like the gold-chequered skin of the acaly dragon. 
Clearly so odd and lovely a thing must be admired. 
My Lord himself knows well the ^ze. 
I beg thee, my Lover, give me a girdle. 

AI Al THINKS OF THE MAN SHE LOVES 

How often must I pass the moonlight nights alone i 

I gaze far — far — for the Seven Scents Chariot. 

My girdle drops because my waist is shrunken. 

Tile golden hairpins of my disordered head-dreas are all askew. 
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SENT TO HER LOVER YOAN AT HO NAN ( SOUTH 
OF THE river) BY CHANG PI LAN (jADE-GREEN 

orchid) from hu pei (north of the lake) 

My Lover is like die tree-peony of Lo Yang. 

I, unworthy, like the common willows of Wu Ch'ang. 

Both places love the Spring wind. 

When shall we hold each other'a hands agun ? 



CH IN, THE "FIRE-BIRD WITH PLUMAGE WHITE 
AS JADE," LONGS FOR HER LOVER 



t the buzzing of insects beyond the orchid curtain. 
The moon flings slanting shadows &om the pepper-trees 

across tha courtyard. 
Pity the girl of the floweiy house, 
Who is not equal to the blossoms 
Of Lo Yang. 
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THE GREAT HO RIVER 

BY THE MOTHER OF THE LORD OF SUNG 

(jROM " THE BOOK OF ODES ") 

Who says the Ho is wide! 
Why one little reed can bridge it. 

Who says that Sung is far ? 
I stand on tiptoe and see it. 

Who says the Ho is wide? 

Why the smallest boat cannot enter. 

Who says that Sung is far ? 

It tales not a morning to reach it 



fbyCoogIc 
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WRITTEN PICTURES 
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AN EVENING MEETING 
The night is the colour of Spring mists. 
Tlie lamp-flowQT falls. 
And the flame bursts out brightly. 
In the midst of the disorder of (he dressing-table 
Lies a black eye-Kone. 
As she dances, 

A golden hairpin drops to the ground. 
She peeps over her &n, 
Ardi, coquettish, welcoming his arrival. 
Then suddenly strikbg the strings of her table-lute, 
She sings — 

But what is the rain of Sorceress Gorge 
Doing by the shore of the Western Sea? 

Li Hai-ku, 19th Century 
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THE EMPEROR'S RETURN FROM A JOURNEY 

TO THE SOUTH . 
Like a saint, he <x}ine8, 
The Most Noble. 
In his lacquered state chariot 
He awes the hundred living things. 
He is clouded with the purple smoke of incense, 
A round umbrella 
Protects the Son of Heaven. 
Exquisite is the beauty 
Of the two-edged swords, 
Of the chariots, 

Of the star-embroidered shoes of the attendants. 
The Sun and Moon fans are borne before him. 
And he is preceded bj' sharp spears 
And the blowing brightness of innumerable flags. 
The Spring wind proclaims the Emperor's return. 
Binding the ten thousand districts together 
In a chorded harmony of Peace and Satis&ction, 
So that the white-haired old men and the multitudes rejoice. 
And I wish to add my ode 
In praise of perfect peace. 

Wen Cheng-hing, 16th Century 
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ON SEEING THE PORTRAIT OF A BEAUTIFUL 
CONCUBINE 
Fine rain, 
Spring mud 
Slippery as bean curds. 
In a roae-red flash, she approaches — 
Beautiful, sparkling like wine; 
Tottering as though overcome with wine. 
Her little feet slip on the sliding path; 
Who will support her ? 
Clearly it is her picture 
We see here, 

In a rose-red silken dress, 
Her hair plaited like the folds 
Of the hundred clouds. 
It is Manshu. 

Ch'en Hukg-Shou, 19th Century 
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CALUGRAPHY 

The writing of Li Po-hai 

Is like the vermilion bird 

And the blue-green dragon. 

It drifts slowly as clouds drift; 

It has the wide swifbieas of wind. 

Hidden within it lurk the dragon and the tiger. 

The writing of Chia, the offidal. 
Is like the high hat of ceremonial. 
It flashes like flowers in the hair, 
And its music is the trailing of robes 
And the sweet tinkling of jade girdle-pendants. 
Because of his distinguished position. 
He never says ai^thing not sanctioned by precedent. 
Lung "Pukg-shu, 1 8th Century 
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THE PALACE BLOSSOMS 
Whsn the rain ceaaes, 

The white water flowers of Ch'ang I^ stroll togedier at sunaet 
In the Citf by the River. 
The young girls are no longer confined 
In the gold-pavilions, 
But may gaze at the green water 
Whirling under the bridge of many turnings. 

Tai Ta-hien, 18di Centuiy 
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ONE GOES A JOURNEY 
He is going to the Tung T'lng Lake, 
My friend whom I have loved so many years. 
The Spring wind startles the willows 
And they break into pale leaf. 
I go with my friend 
As iar as the river-bank. 
He b gone — 

And my mind is filled and overflowing 
With the things I did not say. 

Again the white water flower 

Is ripe for plucking. 

TTie green, pointed swords of the iris 

Splinter the brown earth. 

To the South o£ the river 

Are many sweet-olive trees. 

I gather branches of them to give to my fiiend 

On his return. 

Lnj Shih-ak, 1 ath Century 
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FROM THE STRAW HUT AMONG THE SEVEN 
PEAKS 

I 
From the high pavilion of the great rocic, 
I look down at the green river. 
There is the sail of a returning boat. 
The birds are flying in pairs. 
The faint snuiF colour of trees 
Closes the horizon. 
All about me 
Sharp peaks jag upward; 
But through my window. 
And beyond, 

Is the smooth, broad brightness 
Of the setting sun. 



Clouds brush the rocky ledge. 
Ih the dark green shadow left 1^ the sunken sun 
A jade fountain flies. 
And a little stream. 

Thin as the line thread spun by sad women in prisbn chambers. 
Slides through the grasses 
And whirls suddenly upon itself 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
Avoiding tlie sharp edges of the iris-leaves. 
Few people pass here. . 

Only the hermits of the hills come in companies 
To gather the Imperial Fern. 

hv KuN, 19th Century 
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ON THE CLASSIC OF THE HIULS AND SEA 
In what place does the ciniudiar-'Fed tree of the alchemists 

«£d; 
Upon the sun-slopes 
Of Mount Mi 

It pushes out its yellow flowed 
And rounds its crimson fruit. 
Eat it and you will live forever. 

The frozen dew is like white jade; 

It shinimeiB with the curious light of gems. 

Why do people r^ard these things ? 

Because the Yellow Emperor considers them of importance. 
Written by Li Hai-ku, 19th Century 
Composed by T'ao Ch'ien 
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THE HERMIT 
A COLD rain blurs the edges of the river- 
Night enters Wu. 
In the level brightness of dawn 
I saw my Mend start alone for the Ch'u Mountain. 
He gave me this message for his fHends and relations at Lo 

Yang! 
My heart is a pietx of ice in a jade cup. 

Written by Li HaI'KU, 1 9th Centuty 
Composed by Wang Chiang-lino 
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AFTER HOW MANY YEARS 

SPHINC 
The willows near the road^de rest-house are soft with new- 
hurst huds. 
I saunter along the river path, 

listening to the occa^onal beating of the ferry drum. 
Clouds blow and separate, 
And between them I see the watch towers 
Ofthe distant city. 
They come in official coats 
To examine my books. 
Months go by; 

Years slide backwards and disappear. 
Musing, 
I shut my eyes 

And think of the road I have come, 
And of the Spring weeds 
Choking the fields of my house. 



The rain has stopped. 

The clouds drive in a new direction, 

The sand b so dry and hard that my wooden shoes ring upon it 

As I walk. 
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Fm-FLOWER TABLETS 

The fiowetB in the wind arc very beaud&L 

A little stream quietly draws a line 

TTirou^ the sand. 

Every household is drunk with sacrificial wine, 

And every Geld is tall with millet 

And pale young wheat. 

I have not much business. 

It b a good day. 

I smile. 

I will write a poem 

On all tlm sudden brightnen. 

AUTDUir 
Hoar-frost is falling, 
And the water of the river rum clear. 
The moon has not yet risen, 
But diere are many stars. 
I hear the watch-dogs 
In the near-by village. 
On the oppo»te bank 

Autumn lamps are burning in the windows. 
I am Nck, 

Sick with all the illnesses there are. 
I can bear this cold no longer. 
And a great pitjr for my whole past life 
Fills my mind, 
llie boat has started at last. 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLCTS i 

be car^l not to run foul 
Of the fishmg-nets ! 

WMTEa 

1 was lonely in the cold valleys 
Where I was stationed. 

But I am still lonely. 

And when no one ia near 

I sigh. 

My gluttonous wife mis at me 

To guard her bamboo shoots. 

My son ia Ul and neglects to water 

The flowers. 

Oh yes, 

Old red rice can satisfy hunger, 

And poor people can buy muddyi unstrained wine 

On credit. 

But the pile of land-tax bills 

Is growing} 

I will go over and see my neighbour. 

Leaning on my stafi*. 

Ij Hai-ku, J 9th Century 
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THE INN AT TEffi MOXJNTAIN PJ^S 
I RETURN to the inn at the foot of the Climbing Bean Pass. 
The smooth skin of the water shines, 
And the clouds slip over the sky. 
This is the twilight of dawn and dusk. 
On the top of Hsi Leng 
The hill priest sits in the evening 
And meditates. 
Two — 
Two — 

Those are the lights of fishing-boats 
Arriving at the door. 

Wakg Ching-tb'£ng, 19th Century 
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U TAI-PO MEDITATES 
Li Po climbed the Flowery Mountain 
As &r as the Peak of the Fallen Precipice. 
Gazing upward, he said: 

" From this little space my breath can reach the God Star." 
He sighed, regretting his irresolution, and thought: 
"Hsieh T'iao abrms people with his poetry. 
I can only scratch my head 
And beseech the Green Heaven 
To n^iard me." 

Ho PiNG-SHOU, 1 9th Centuiy 
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PAIR OF SCROLLS 
Shoau of fish assemble and scatter, 
Suddenly there is no trace of them. 

The ungle butt^y comes — 
Goes- 
Comes — 
Returning as though ui^ged by love. 

Ho Sbao-chi, 19th Century 
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TWO PANELS 
Bt the scent of the bumiDg pine-cones, 
I read the ^'Book of Changes." 

Shaking the dew from the lotus-flowers, 
I write Tang poetry. 

LiAKG T'uMG-sHU, 1 9th Ccntuiy 
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THE RETURN 

He is a solitary traveller 

Retunung to his home in the West. 

Ah, but how difficult to find the way! 

He has joum^ed three thousand li. 

He has attended an Imperial audience at the Twelve Towers. 

He sees the slanting willows by the road 

With their new leaves, 

But when he left his house 

His eyes were dazzled by the colours 

Of Autumn, 

What darknes fills them now! 

He b &r from the Autumn-bright hiUs 

He remembers. 

The spread of the river before him is empt^. 

It slides — slides. 

Li Hai-ku, 19th Caituty 
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EVENING CALM 
The sun has set. 
The sand sparkles. 
The sky is bright with afterglow. 
The small waves flicker, 
And the swirling water rustles the stones. 
In the white path of the moon, 
A. small boat drifts. 
Seeking for the entrance 
To the stream of many turnings. 
Probably there is snow 
On the shady slopes of the hills. 

Kao Shih-chi, 19th Century 
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FISHING PICTURE 
The fishenaen draw thdr neta 
From the great pool of the T'an River. 
They have hired a boat 
And come here to fish by the reflected light 
Of the sunken sun. 

Ta Chung-kdakg, 19th Century 
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FACSIMILE OF ORIGINAL "HANGING-ON-THE- 
WALL POEH " ENTITLED " FISHING PICTURE " 
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SPRING. SUMMER. AUTUMN 
The stream at the foot of the mountain 
Runs ail day. 
Even far back in the hills, 
The grass is growing; 
Spring is late there. 
From all about comes the sound 
Of dogs barking 
And chickens cheeping. 
They are stripping the mulberry-trees, 
But who planted them? 

What a wind! 
We start in our boat 
To gather the red water-chestnut. 
Leaning on my staif, 
I watch the sun sink. 
Behind the Western village, 
I can see the apricot-trees 
Set on their raised stone platform, 
With an old fisherman standing 
Beside them. 
It makes me think 
Of the Peach-Blossom Fountain, 
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FIR-PLOWER TABLETS 
And the houses 
Clustered about it 

Let us meet beside the spring 

And drink wine together. 

I will bring my table-lute; 

It is good 

To lean against 

The great pines. 

In the gardens to the South, 

The sun-flowers are wet with dew; 

TTiey will pick them' at dawn. 

And all night 

In the Western villages 

One hears the sound of yellow millet being pounded. 

Li Hai-ku, 19th Century 
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SONGS OF THE MARCHES 

Note i.IlitVte Fiflh Month, 

Bai tim the Heanm-high hilh 
Shine with xnoie. 

The Fifth Month correaponda to June. (See Introduo- 
lion.) The Heaven-high hills are the T'ien Shan Moun- 
tains, which run acroBs the Northern part ot Cmtral 
Asia and in places attain a height of 20,000 feet. (See 
map.) 

NoU 2. PSaying " The Snapped Willow." 

The name of an old eong roggesting homeuckness; it is 
translated in this volume. It was written during the 
Liang Dynasty (a.d. 502-557). References to it are very 
common in Chineee poetry. 

Nole 3. So thai they ituty be <Me in an imUini to rmk upon the Bar- 
barians. 
llie Chinese r^wded the tribes of Central Aaa, known : 
by the generic name of Haiung Nu, as Barbariana, and 
often spoke of them as such. It was during the reign of 
^ih Huang Ti (221-206 B.C.) that these tribes first 
seriously threatened China, and it was to resist their in- 
curaiona that the Great Wall was built. They were a 
nomadic people, moving from place to place in search of 
fireah pastnre for their herds. They were famous for 
Uieir h<»aemanship and always fought on horseback. 

Note 4 And Ihe portrail of Ho P'iao Yao 

Hangs magnificenlfy in Ihe Lin Panition. 

Ho P'iao Yao was a famous leadv vlnae aormnae vas 
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NOTES 
Ho. He was givoi Uie pseudonym of P'iao Yao, meaning 
: "to whirl with great speed to the extreme limit," be- 
cause of luB energy in fighting. His lust for war was so 
tnrible tbat the soldiws undw him always expected to 
be kiUed. After his death, the Emperor Wu of Han 
u«cted a tomb in his bononi. It was covered with 
blocks of stone in order that it might resemble the Ch'i 
Lien Moimtains, where Ho P'iao Yao'a moat succeasful 
battles had been fought. 
Hie Lid Pavilion was a Hall where the poitiaita of dis- 
tinguished men were hung. 

Note 5. The Heasenfy Kjldia-g arue. 

The Chinese soldiers were called the "Heavenly ScA- 
diera" because they fought tor the Emperor, who was 
Ihe Son of Heavra. 

Nok 6. t>uideM the tiger fo^. 

A disk broken in half, wcnu as a ptoof of idatity and 
authority. The General was givoa one half, the Emperor 
kept the other. 

NoU 7, The Jade Past hat not yH b«n forced. 

In order tJ] reach the Coitral Asian battle-fields, the 
soldiers were obliged to go out through the Jade Pas, or 
Barrier, which lay in tlie curious bottle-neck ot land 
between the mountain ranges vhkh occupy the ccotre 
of the continent. (See map.) i 

Notes. They teiied the mouxif the Inland Sea. 

The Inland, or Green Sea, is the Chinese name for the 
Kokonor Lake lying West of the Eansu border. (See 

NoU 9. They lay on the land aithetopoflhe Dragon Moand. 

The Dragon Mound is a lugh ridge of land on the West- 
em border of Shensi, now compridng part erf the Eastern 
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NOTES 
boundary of £aiiBu. The native accounts say Umt the 
road encircles the mountaina nine times, and that it 
takes seven daya to make the ascent. "Its height is not 
known. From its summit, one can see five hundred If. 
To the East, lie the homes trf men; to the West, wild 
wastes. The sound of a shme throvn over the p^ec^>ioe 
is heard for several U." 

Sole 10. All Ihis Otey bwe thai Ihe Moon Clan. 

Name of one of the Hsiung Nu tribes. It was this trib^ 
known to Europeans under name of Huns, who overroa 
Europe m the Fifth Century. 

THE PERILS OF THE SHU ROAD 

Sfole 11. During the reign of the T'ang Emperor, HsQan Tsung 
(a.d. 712-756), better Icnown as Ming Huang, a rebellion 
broke out under An Lu-shan, an offidal who had for 
many years enjpyed the Emperor's supreme favour. 
Opinions among the advisers to the throne differed as to 
whether or not the Emperor had bettw fly from his 
capital and take refuge in the [mtvince <^ Ss^chwaa, 
the ancient Shu- li T'ai-po sUungly dimpproved of 
the step, but BB he was no longer in office could only 
express his opinion under the guise of a poem. This 
poem, which the Chinese read in a metaphorical sense, 
describes the actual perils of the road leading across the 
Mountains of the Two-Edged Sword, the only thorough- 
fare into Szechwan. LiT'ai-po'scounBeldidnotprevail, 
. however, and the Emperor did actually flee, but not 
until after the poem was written. 

Note 12. No greaier anderlaking than Ihu hta been imee T»'an Ti'ang 
and Yii Fa ruled the land. 
Hiese were early Rulers. Ta'an Ts'ung was the first 
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Eingof Shu, the modem SzechvaD. He was suppoaed to 
be ft descendant of the aemi-legendary Yellov Emperor. 

NoU 13. But the earth of the mountain fell and overu^tmed the Heroet 
$0 thai they perished. 
An historical alliun<Hi la five strong men sent by the King 
(d ^u to obtain the daughters of the King of Ch'in. 

Note ii. Abate, the toaring lip» of the high mounlauu hold back the 
«(X dragoni of the mn. 
The Hun is aupposed to drive round the Heavens oaca 
every day in a chariot drawn by ax dragons and driven 
by a charioteer named Hsi Uo. 

pioU 15. The gibbonM climb and elimb. 

Gibbons, which are very common in this part of f^hinn, 
are a small species of tailless ape, thcHoughly arboreal in 
their habits. They make the woods sound with un- 
earthly cries at night, and are unsurpassed in agility and 
BO swift in movement as to be able to catch flying birds 
with their paws. 

Nole K. Thu it vihal the Tteo-Edged Steord Moantaira are tike! 

In this range, the mountains are so high, the cliffs so 
precipitous, and the passes so few, that it was almost 
impossible to devise a means of crossing them. The 
Chinese, however, have invented an ingemous kind of 
pathway called a "terraced" or "flying" lOad. Holes 
are cut in the face of the cliff's, and wooden piles bi« 
.mortised into them at an angle. Tree trunks are then 
laid across the space between the lops of the piles and 
the cliff wall, making a corduroy road, the whole being 
flnaUy covered with earth. These roads are so solidly 
built that not only people, but horses and even small 
carta, can pass ovw them. As there are no railings, 
however, travel upon than is always frau^t with more 
or less danger. 
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LOOKING AT THE MOON AFTER RAIN 
Note 17. Half of the jnotm-load it already op. 

Iq Chiaese mythology, the ch'an, a three-legged toad, 
lives in the moon and is supposed to swallow it during 
an eclipse. IIm toad is very long-lived and grows homa 
at the age of three thousand years. It was originally a 
woman named Ch'ang 0, vbo stole the drug of Immor- 
tahty and fled to the moon to escape her husband's 
vrath. Hie moon is often referred to oa eh'an, as in the 
poem. 

Nok 18. The glimnier of it is tike tmoolh hoar-frost tpreading over len 
lhoiuand]x. 
A It is a Chinese land measurement, equal to about one 
third of a mile. 

THE LONELY WIFE 
Note 19. There it only the moon, shining thnmgh Ihe ehadt ef ahard, 
jade-green sky. 
The term "jade," in Chinese literature, includes both 
the jadeites and nephritee. These semi-transparent 
stones are found in a great variety of colours. There are 
black jades; pure white jades, -described by the Chinese 
as "mutton fat"; jades with brown and red vans; yel- 
low jades tinged with green; grey jades with white or 
brown lines running through them; and, most usual of 
all, greenjades, of which there are an infinite numbec of 
shades. 

These green jades vary from the dark, opaque moss- 
green, very much like the New Zealand "green-stone," 
to the jewel jade called by the Chinese fei Is'ui, or 
"kingfisher feather," which, in perfect examples, is the 
briUiant green of an emerald. As a result of this range of 
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NOTES 
Gcdouriiig, the Cbineee use the term "jade" to deecribe 
the tints seen in Nature. The colours of the sky, tiie 
hills, the sea, can all be found in the jadee, which «i« 
considered by the Chinese as the most desirable of pre- 
cious stones. Id addition to its employment in actual 
comparison, the void "jade" is very often used in a 
figurative aense to doiote anything especially desirable, 

iVofe 30. Benealh the qaiU of the Fire-Bird, on the bed i^ the Sillier^ 
Crated Love~Pheasani. 
The Fire-Bird is the Loan, and the Love-Pheasant the 
Ping Huang; both are fully described in the table of 
mythical animals in the Introduction. 

Note 21. At the Uart qf yoar «o Uimorlby One escape and amlimu 
eontlanitylofioui. 
The term "Unworthy One" is ccMistantly used by wives 
and concubines in speaking of themselves to th^ hat- 
bands or to the men they love. 

Nole 22. At I tott on my pHloa, I hear Ihe oold, nottalgie toand qf the 
waler-eloek. 
The clepsydra, or water-clock, has been csed by the 
Chinese for many centuries, one can still be seen in the 
North Worshipping Tower in Canton, and anotber id 
the "Forbidden" portion of the Peking Palace, trben 
the dethroned Manchu EJnperor lives. The fdlowing 
account of the one in Canton is taken from the " Chinese 
Rq)ository," Volume XX, Page 430: "ITie dqwydra ia 
called the 'copper-jar water'^lro[^>er.* There are four 
covered jars standing on a brickwork stairway, the top 
of each of which is levd with the bottom of the coie 
above it. The largest measuree twoDly-three inches 
high and broad and contains seventy catties or ninety- 
seven and a half pints of water; the second is twenty- 
two tnd>es high and twenty-one inches tiroad; the third. 
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tventy-one Enchea high end twenty broad; and the low- 
est, tweaty-three inches high and nineteen inches broad. 
Each is connected with the othez by an open trough 
along which the water trickles. The woodm index in 
the lowest jar is set every morning and aftonoon at 
five o'clock, by placing the mark on it for these hours 
even with the cover through which it rises and indicates 
tJie time. The water is dipped out and potired back into 
the top jar when the index shows the completion of the 
half day, and the water is renewed every quarta." 

THE PLEASURES WITHIN THE PALACE 

Note 23. From liille, little girU, (key have lived in Ihe Golden Hook. 

The "Golden House" is an allusion to a remark made 
by the Emperor Wu of Han who, when still a boy, ex- 
claimed that if be could marry his lovely cousin A-<iuao 
he would build a golden house for her to live in. 

PbIbccb were often given most picturesque names, 
and different parts of the precincts were described as 
being of "Jade " or some other precions material, the use 
of the word " golden " is, of course, in this case, purely 
figurative. 
The organization of the Imperial seraglio, which contcuned 
many thousands of women, was most complicated, and 
the ladies belonged to different classes or ranks. 

There was only one Empress, whose title was Hou, . 
and, if the wife of the preceding monarch were still alive, 
she was called Tai Hou, or Greater Empress. These 
ladies had each their own palace. Next in rank came the 
principal Imperial concubines <x secondary wives called 
Fei. As a rule, there were two of them, and they had 
each their palace and household. After them came the 
P'ln described as " Imperial concubines of first rank," or 
maids of honour, who lived together in a large palace 
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and who, once they had attained thb rank, cxiuld never 
bedispened. (See Note 69.) The ladiea of the Court are 
often spoken of as Fei-P'm, Of lower rank tiutn these 
were the innumerable Palace women called Ch'iek, cod- 
cubines or hanHmajHa Ute use of the w<wd b not coo- 
fined to the inmatea <tf the Palace, as ordmary peofJe 
may have (A'ieA. Little giris who weteeapedallyi«etty, 
or who showed tmusual pnMDiee, -men often sent to the 
Palace when quite young, that they might become ac- 
customed to the surrouodingB while BtiQ childrai, (See 
Introduction.) 

NoU U. They are loBciy, loedy, in Oe Purpk HalL 

The Ruler of Heaven lives in a carcumpolar CMUteDation 
called the TzQ Wei, Purple Enclosure; therefore the Pal- 
ace of his Son, the R\Aet (J Earth, is called "Puiple." 

NaU 25. Their -only sorrow, that the longt and lou dance* are ootr. 

The wu dance is a posturing dance for which special, 
very elaborately embroidered dresses with long stream' 
ers are worn. As the arms move, these scarves float rhyth- 
micaUy in the air. 

NoU X. Changed into Ihe Jaie-coloared chad* andfimm auxry. 

The allusion to the five-coloured clouds is to the beauti' 
fully validated clouds, bright with the five cdouis of 
happiness, upon whicb the Immortala ride. 

WRITTEN IN THE CHARACTER OP A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN 
iVote 2?. Bright, bright, the gilded magpie mirror. 

Magpies are the birds of happiness. Tliere is an old 
story of the Gold Magpie which tells that, ages ago, a 
husband and wife, at parting, divided a round mirror 
between them, each keeping a half as a guarantee of 
fidelity. Unhappily, the wife forgot her marriage vows, 
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and to her horror the half cirde flhe bad kept turned into 
a magpie and flew avray. Since then, magpies are often 
carved on mirror backs as reminders and wamingB. 

Note 28. I^U al my dfaaing-tkmd, and I am like Ihe Green Fire-Bird 
mho, thinking of its mate, died alone. 
The Green Fire-Bird is a fabulous creature who is re- 
garded as the embodiment of every gca.ce and beauty. It 
is the essence of the Fire God, and references to it in 
stories of love and marriage are Ireqatnt. One of the 
meet popular of these tales is that of a King of India 
who caught a beautiful bird with green plumage of an 
extraordmary brilliance. He valued it greatly, and had 
an exquisite gold cage made for it For three years it 
lived in captivity, and not a sound came from it in all 
that time. At last, the King, who was much puzzled at 
itssilence, consulted hia wife, saying: "Is the creature 
dumb?" She replied: "No, but every creature is the 
same, when it meets one of its own species it will apeak." 
Not knowing how to obtain a mate for the Green Flre- 
Biid, the King jdaced a large mirror in its cage. The Luan 
danced with joy, uttered atnmge cries, and then, with 
all its strength, hurled itsdf against its own rellectioa 
and fell dead. 

NoU mf. My tears, like white Jade dtop-ettckt. Jail in a single piece. 
It was said of the Empress Gh'gn of Wd (403-241 n.c.) 
that her tears fell so fast they formed connected lines 
like jade chop-sticks. 

SONGS TO THE PEONIES 

NoU 30. The "S<Higs to the Peonies" were written on a Spring 

morning when Ming Huang, accompanied fay Yang 

Kuei-fei, his favouri(« concubine, and his Court, had 

gone to see the blooms for which he had a passion. Aa he 
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sat, Hdmiring the flowen and liBlening to tbe singing of 
the Palace maidena, he auddeiily exclaimed: "I am tired 
fd these M songs, call Li Po." The poet was found, but 
unfortunately in a state beat described by the Chiaese 
expression <tf "great drunk." Supported by attendanta 
on dtber side <£ bim, be appeared at the pavilion, and 
whfle Yang Kueir-fd held his ink-alab, dashed off the 
"Songs." She then sang them to the air, "Peaceful 
fitigbtnees," while the EmpercK beat time. 

The "Songs" compare Yang Kuei-fei to the Immor- 
tals and to IJ Fu-jSn, a famous beauty of whom it was 
aaid that "one glance would overtiirow a city, a second 
would overthrow the State," But, unluckily, U Tai-po 
also brought in the name of the " Flying Swallow," a ora- 
cobine of the Han Emperor Ch'6ng, who caused the 
downfall of the nolde Pan Chieh-yii (see Note 155) and 
is looked upon as a de^icable character. Eao Li-shih, 
the Chief Eunuch of the Court, induced Yang Kuei-fei 
to take this mention as an insult, and it finally coat H 
T'ai-po hia place at Court. 

Id the third "Song," there lb an allusion to the Em- 
peror under tbe figure of the sun. When bis presence ia 
removed, the unhappy, jealous flowers feel as if they 
voe growing on the North ude of the pavilion. 

Yang Kuei-fei, the most famous Imperial concubine in 
Chinese history, was a young ^I of the Yang (Whit« 
Poplar) family, named Yu Huan, or Jade Armlet; she is 
generally rrferred to as Yang Euri-fei <» simply Kuei- 
fei — Exalted Imperial Concubine. 

The Chief Eunuch brought her b^re the T'ang Em- 
peror, Ming Huang, at a time when the old man was 
inconsolable from tbe double deaths of his beloved Em- 
press and his favourite mistj^as. 

The story goes that the Emperor first saw Yang YU 
Huan, then fifteen years old, as she was bathing in tbe 
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NOTES 
pool made of'slone, white as jade, in tiiepleasnrB palace 
he bad built on the slopes cf the li Mountaina. As the 
I young girl left the natar, she wrapped herself in a cloak 
of open-work gauze through which her skin shone with a 
wond^ul light. The Emperor immediately fell des- 
perately in love with her.'bnd she soon became chi^ of 
the Palace ladies wearing "half the garments of an Em- 
Yang Kuei-fei rose to such iieighta of power that her 
vord was law ; she had her own palace, her own dancing- 
girls, and was even allowed by the dotjng monarch to 
adopt the great An Lu-ehan, tea whmn she had a pas- 
sion, as her son. Her follies and eztravagandes were in- 
numwable, and her ill-tame spread about the country to 
such an extent that, when the rd>eUi(H) broke out (see 
Note 37), the soldiers reused to fight until she had been 
givm ovBr,.to them for executim. 

After her death, Ming Huang spent tiiree inconsolable 
'. years as an exile in Szechwan, and his first act upon his 
return to the Empire, which he had ceded to his son, waa 
to op^ bet grave. It was empty. Even the gold hair- 
oraamenta, and the half of a round gold box shared with 
the Emperor as an pmhlpm of conjugal unity, had gone; 
the only trace of the dead beanty was the scent^bag in 
which she had kept these treasures. "Ah," cried the 
unhappy mcaianA, "may I not see even the bones of my 
bdovedP " In despair, he sent (or a Taoist magidan and 
begged him to search the Worlds for Yang Kuei-fea. The 
Taoist burnt charms to enUst the help of the boiefictnt 
spirits, but these were uzuuccessfnl in their search. He 
finally sat in contemplation until the "vital essence" 
issued from his body and descended to the World of 
Shades. Here the names of all the spirits who have 
passed from the World of light are altered in classified 
bocAa, bat that ot Yang Euei-fei was not among them. 
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The demon in ebtage inaUted Uiat if the name were not 
entered, the epirit had not airived, and the Taoist left, 
aad and crest-fallen. 

He then reflected that if she really were not at the 
Yellow Springs bdow, she must be among the ImmiM'tala 
above. He ther^w« ascended to Paradise, and asked 
the fitat penoa he met, who happened to be the Weaving 
Maidm who livee in the sky, for news of the loet lady. 
The Weaving Maiden was most uncommmiicative, and 
Eound much difficulty in believing that Ming Huang, 
who had consented to the execution of Yang Kuei-fei, 
really mourned her death, but finally admitted that she 
was living among the Immortals on the island ol P'Sng 
I^ in the Jade-grey Sea, and even assisted the Taoist to 
find her. She thm told Yang Euei-fei that, if she still 
loved the Emperor, the Moon Mother might be induced 
to allow a meeting at the full moon oa the fifteenth day 
of the Eighth Month. Yang Kuei-fei eagerly assented, 
and giving the Taoist a gold hairpin and her half of the 
round boi as a proof rf her existence, begged that he 
hasten back to the World rf Li^t and make all arrange- 
ments with her lover. 

Accordingly, at the eppomted time, the TacMSt threw 
his fly-whip mto the air, creating a bridge of lif^t be- 
tween this world and the moon, and over this Ming 
Huang passed. Yang Euei-fei was waitmg for him. She 
atood under the great cassia-tree which grows in the 
moOD, and was surrounded by fairies. 

The story, which is often sung to the air "Rainbow 
Skirts and Feather Collar," goes on to relate that the 
Weaving Maiden was moved to deep pity by their joy 
at meeting and arranged with the Jade Emptor, Chief 
Ruler of the Heavens, that the pair, immortalized by 
their great lore, should live forever in the Tao li Heaven. 
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THE PALACE WOMAN AND THE DRAGON ROBES 

Note 3i. I ponder his regard, not mine the bee 

Enjoyed by Ihoae within the Purple Palaee. 

The Palace woman of Ch'in waa evidently one erf' the 
lower ranka of concubines who lived in the Women's 
Apartjnenia and only appeared when sent foe, not in one 
cf the palaces given to ladies of higher nink. 

iVoIe 32. If floods thoald come, I alto teoald not tetae. 
A bear might eome and ttiU I eoald protect. 

Now that she is no longer needed, she reflects sadly on 
the Btories of two heroines whose behaviour she would 
gladly have emulated. These are FSn Chieh-yii, a fa- 
vourite <^ the Han Emperor, Yiian, who once protected 
her master with her own body from the attack of a bear 
which had broken out of its cage; and Liu Fu-jSn, concu- 
bine c^ King Chao of Ch'a. ItistoldofLiuFu-jgnlhat 
one day she went with the King to the " Terrace by the 
Stream," where he told her to wait fw him until be re- 
tomed from the capitaL While she waited, the river roee, 
but she refused to leave unless by Imperial command. 
By the time this arrived she was drowned. 

Note 33. Qf serving San and Moon. 

The "Sun and Moon" are the Emperor and Empress. ' 

THE NANKING WIN&SHOP 
Note 36. In the wineshops qf Wu, women are prtiting the wine. 

Wine made from f^rain is fermented for several weeks in 
tubs and then stramed or "jH'essed" through cloths. It 
is not red, like wine from grapes, but either a shade of 
yellow or pure white. Wines made from grapes, plums, 
apples, pesTs, lichia, and roses, are sometimes used, but 
are not nearly so strong as the decocticxis from grains. 
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rfiNG HUANG r AI 

NoU 35. The »iher-emted bm-pheatanU ttratUd upon the Phauant 
Terraee. 
About A.D. 493, tJiree atiange and beautiful birds were 
noticed inmde the dty walls <A Nanking, then called the 
"City of the Golden Mound." At first, the people did 
not Buspect the identity of the birds, but wboi they saw 
tbat all the other birds asaanbled and appeared to be 
paying homage to the stningen, they realized that tbe 
visit(»a were the famous Fing Huang. (See table of 
mythical lurds in Introdnctioa.) The terrace was bunt 
to commemcvata the oi 



Ihb 36. Here alto, drifting eloudt may Mind the Sun. 

The drifting douds are supposed to be the evil courtiras 
who have poisoned the mind of the Emperor, Le. the 
. Sun, against Li T'ai-po. 

THE NORTHERN FLIGHT 
Nole 37. The An Lu-shan rebellion, which broke out dtiring the 
reign of the Tang Emperor, Ming Huang, was vwy 
nearly succeesfdl, and, if the leader had not been assaa- 
rinated in a.d. 757 by Ma son, might have caused the 
overthrow of the dynasty. As it was, the Emperor, hav- 
ing fled to Szechwan — a step stron^y d^irecated by li 
T'aHw In the poem, "The Perils of the aiu Road " (see 
Note 11) — abdicated in favour of his aon, Su Tsung, 
who crushed the rebellion. The poem refers to the time 
when it was at iu height, and the Emperor's forces were 
flying to the Nortb. 

Note 38. The nuhing inhale tqaeeiee the YeOow Riter; 

lite man-eating beatU teiih tonfl ta»k» attembk al Lo Yang. 
Dnnng the rebellion, both sides of the Ydlow River wwe 
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lined wHb rebels, tfae popnlaticn was obliged to fly, and 
the country was devastated as if a nhals had rushed op 
the river and caused it to overflow its banks. 
The " beasts " are fabulous creatures called bo ehih, with 
tasks three feet long, who delight in eating the flesh 
of men. li T'ai-po uses them metaphoricaUy for the 
rd)ela who are threatoiing the capitaL 

NoU39. When, b^ore our gladfaeet,duiaii)e»ee the Glory <ifHrmen? 
The Ekuperoc, under the usual figure of the Sun. 

THE CROSSWISE RIVER 

Nole W. I my the Croureue Riser im ten-Ale. 

The taeage loind blout a» if it would oeertam the Heaoen't 

Gale MiHinlainM. 

The "Crosswise River" is that section oi the Yangtzo 

which flows past steep cliffs in Auhwei. The " Heaven's 

Gate Mountains" tower above, """itine a sharp defile. 

Nale H. From the begirming qf things, the Ox Ledge hm been more 
dangeroia than the Standing Horte Hill. 
A very swift current runs past the Ox Ledge, and boats 
are obliged to wait for daylight brfore attempting to 
Iveast it. The Standing Horse HiU, so called from its 
Ksemblance to a standing hcHse, is above a reach of the 
Yangtze wheie the river is con^taratively tranquil. 

Nole 43. It the Eighth Month lidt^hore qf ChSkiang equal to Ihit? 

The T'ien Bivn' in r.hSlrinng is famous for ita bore, or 
tidal wave. During the Autumnal equinox, this bora 
Bometimee attains a height ot twenty feet and more. 

CffANG KAN 

Nole 63. J eoald not yd lay aiide my fate cf iJiamet 
t hang my head, facing the dark uxdl. 
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Id China, little girb are sopposed to hide their faces at 
the suggestion of marriage. 

NoU 44. I often Oioagbt thai yoa teere theJaiU^ul jtum who etang to (hi 
bridge-post. 
A certein Wei Sh&ig had a great reputation for Btncerity 
and reliabiUty, which was put to ptoot od an occasicMi 
when he had an appointment with a lady to meet oa a 
bridge. The lady did not oome- But, in spite ol the fact 
that the waters rose to a flood, Wd ShSng would Dot 
leave. Finally, as he stood there Hinging to the bridge- 
post to keep himself firm, the waves engulfed him and he 
was never seen again. 

Note <45. Thai I $boaId neeer be obliged to ascend the Lookin^OT' 
HoAatid Ledge. 
A bin on the banks of the Yangtze, so called because of 
a l^end that, many centuries ago, a wife, whose husband 
had been away for several yeats, went daily to watch lor 
his returning sail. In the end, she was turned to stone m 
the spot where she had kept her vigil. 

Nde US. To the Ch'& Tang Chasm and the Whirling Wa^ Rock cf 
IheYuBiver 
Which, during the Fifth Month, matt not be collided wUh ; 
Wtiere the wailing of the gtiiboru teems to come from the tky. 
The Cb'ii T'ang is the first of the three noted chasms in 
the upper reaches of the Yangtze. At the point where 
the River Yii empties into the Yangtze, there is a great 
rock which, when oncoveied, is more than two hundred 
feet high. In the Fifth Month (June) the watar from the 
mdting snows of the Tibetan mountcuns causes the river 
to rise to such an extent that the rock is covered, which 
makes it especially dangerous to navigation. The height 
of the cliffs on either ude of the gorge is so tremendous 
that the wailing of the gibbons (see Note 15) in the woods 
above soonds as though it came from the sky. 
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Nok67. T leiU rvA go far on the road lo meet yoa, 

I will go straighi until I reach the Long Wind Sands. 

The LoDg Wind Sands are many a day's jonmey from 
the village of Cb'ang Kan, which stands just outside the 
South Gate of Nanking. What the lady implies is that 
she will go to "the ends of the earUi" to meet her re- 
turning husband. 

SORROW DURING A CLEAR AUTUMN 

Note 45. / elimb the hills qf Chia /. 

The Chiu I, or "Nine Peaks," lie 1o the South of the 
Tung Ping Lake (see map) into which the three divisions 
of the Hsiang River debouch after having united. 

/Vote ^. I goby the "Bird's Path." 

A term very often used for steep mountain paths. 

NoUSO. I think much of fishing for a leniathan from the Island i;^ the 
Cold Sea. 
The legend referred to at the end d the poem is as tdl- 
lows: A group d five islands in the Pi Hai, the Jade-grey 
Sea, were inhabited by the Immortals, who found them- 
sdves very nncomfortable as these islands, instead cf 
standing firmly, rose and fell in the most disconcerting 
manner. The Immortals therefore applied to the Jade 
Emperor for assistance, and he commanded fifteen levia- 
thans, three to each island, to raise their heads and sop- 
port the islands, thus keeping than from rotting. AD 
was well until a man from the Elder Dragon Country 
appeared and with one cast of his line caught six of the 
' monsters, tberesultbeingtbattwooftbeiiilandstoppled 
over and sank in the sea. The three which remain are 
known as the "Three Hills of the Inmiortals." This tale 
has become proverbial, and people who are disappcnnted 
in their ambition Bay " I have no rod with which to catch 
a leviathan." 
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POIGNANT GRIEF DURING A SUNNY SPRING 

iVoto 5f. I feel at onefeeU lulening lo the toand of the vaiert <4 H» 
Dragon Mound in Ch'in. 
(See Note 9.) 

Note 52. The gibbom tnailing by Ike Serpent Ruer. 
(See Not* 15.) 

Nate 53. I feel at the" Shining One " fell uften Ae patted Ote Jade 
Frontier, 
At Uie exile qf Ch'u m the Maple Forett. 

Two alluaioiiB which suggest homemckness. The "Shining 
Oi>e"iBChaoChiui. (SeeNot«79.) He exile of Ch'u 
is Ch'u Yiian, the famous statesman. (See Note 62.) 

TWO POEMS WRITTEN TO TS'UI (THE OFFICIAL) 
Nate 5U. In botJi these poems, Ts'ui is compared to T'ao YSao- 
ming, author of "Once More Fields and Gaidens," 
published in this volume. T'ao is the ideal of the edu- 
cated scholar, who prefers a life in the fidds to any of- 
ficial post. Many stories are told of faim. He {danted 
. five willows in front of his house, and is therefore often 
QK>ken of as the" Teacberc^ the Five Willows." He was 
BO fond of mu^ that be declared be could imagine the 
sweet sounds of the eKin, and often carried about a 
stringless instniment over which he moved his hands. 
The eKin, or table-lute, is fully described in Note 114. 

WIND-BOUND AT THE NEW FOREST REACH 
NoU 55. To-day, at dawn, tee the willowt beyond the While Gate. 

The White Gate is the Western Gate. The pointo of the 
compass ere governed by colours, elements, mythologi- 
cal beasts, and seasons, thus; 
East:Cbeen. Wood. The Bloe-greeo Dragon. Spring. 
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South: Red. Fire. TheTainiluMi Bird. Summer. 
West: White. Metal. The White Tiger. Autumn. 
North:Blac!k. Wat«. The Black Wnirior. Winter. 
Centre: Yellow. Earth. 

DRINKING ALONE IN THE MOONUGHT 

JVote 56. Bui toe toiU keep our i^poinlmeiU by the far-off Cloudy River. 
The Cloudy River is the Chinese name tor the Milky 
Way. 

Note 57. There teould be no Wine Slar in Heamt. 

The Wine Star b a conetellation composed of three ataiB, 
to the North of the Dipper. 

Nok 5S, There ihoald be no Wine Spring* on Earth. 

The Wine Springs lie, one in Kansu. and one in Shanai. 
(See map.) The water of the one in Kansu ia supposed to 
taste like wine, that of the one in Shansi is used in the 

wnakinff of WinC 

RTVER CHANT 

Nole59. Jade JIageoleb and pipes qf gold. 

liie Chinese flagetdet is a tube measuring a little more 
than a foot in length. It has five holes above, one bdow, 
and one at the end through which it is played. They are 
now made of bamboo, but formerly were made of copper, 
jadestone, or marble, as such materials were oonsidered 
less liable to be affected by the weather. 

Note 60. The Immorial uKtiled, 

Then mounled and rode the yeUow crane. 

Tou Tzil-an, who had attained Immortality by living a 
life of contemplation, was transported to the Teoist 
Paradise by a crane so old that it had turned yellow. 
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NOTES 
NoU Si. RalAer would he be followed by the tekile galU. 

Thii line refers to a story from a book treating c^Taoist 
suhjecta l(«ig supposed to have been writlen by a phi- 
loeopher called Lieh Tzfi, but Uub is now known to have 
been a Second Century forgery. A tnmslaticMi of the 
story reads: "The man w1k> lived by the aea loved the 
sea-gulls. Every day, as the sun rose above the horizon, 
the birds from the sea assonbled io hundreds and Qew 
about. His father said: 'I bear the sea-gulls follow you 
and fly round you. Catch some in your hands and hriag 
them to me that I too may enjoy them.' The next day 
the birds from the sea all performed the postaring dance 
in the air, but did 



NtOe 62. The tzti ontf fu qf Ch'a Ping hang itupended like Oe sun 
andmoon. 
The bH and fu are two irregular forms of vs«e, they 
are referred to in the Introduction in the part dealing' 
with versification. Ch'u P'ing is another name for 
Ch'ii Yuan, a famous poet and statesman who lived 
332-295 B.C (See Introduction.) 

NoU 63. I ooald move the Five Peakt. 

The sacred mountains of the "four quarters" and the 
nadir {ot the four points of the compass and the centre 
of the earth). They are the T'ai Shan in the East, the 
Hua Shan in the West, the HSng Shan in the North, the 
HSng Shan in the South, and the Sung Shan in the centre. 

SEPARATED BY IMPERIAL SUMMONS 
JVofe 64. The Emperor commandi; three limes the siunmoru. He loAo 
left has not yet retarned. 
The oBicial has not responded quickly to the summons 
from the capital, so the mesaengtf has been obliged to 
come three times. Upon the third occasion, the of- 
ficial realizes that the matter is urgent and prepares to 
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depart Ibe neat day at aunrise, i>cfc»e tlie messenger can 
have readied the Palace on his return journey. 

NoleSS. Oar IhoaghU uill be with each other. I miut ateend the 
Looking-for-Hasband Hili. 
(See Note 45.) 

Nole€S. Yoa mast not unilaleSaCh'in'g wife and jioHeave your loom, 
Su Ch'in, vho lived in tlie Fourth Century b.c., was 
away from home many years; when he returned, his wife 
took no notice whatever, and did not even leave the 
loom at which she sat weaving doth. 

A WOMAN SINGS TO THE AIR: "SITTING AT NIGHT" 
Note 67. 1 lit, »a in the North HaiL 

The "North Hall" is a torn for the Women's Apart- 
ments, which always he farthest from the Great Gate 
placed in the South wall of the house. (See Plan of 
House.) 
TVofe 6S. Then, though my Lord sang ten thousand verses tohieh should 
cause esen the dasl on the beams toffy, tome it loould be 
nothing. 
It is said that when YU Eung, a man of the State of Lu 
who lived during the Han Dynasty, sang, the sounds were 
so exquisite that even the dust on the beams flew. "To 
cause the dust on the beams to fly " has therefore become 
a current saying. 

THE PALACE WOMAN AND THE SOLDIERS' COOK 

Note€9. Once the UniBorSty One loas a maiden of iheTs'ung Terrace. 

The Ts'ung Terrace referred to by the sad lady who, in 
the dispersal of the Palace women {see Introduction), 
had fallen to such a low degree, stood in the Palace >A 
Kmg Cbao, who lived at tbe time of the "Spring and 
Autunm Annals," many centuries before our era. 
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A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN ENCOUNTERED ON A 
FIELD-PATH 

Note 70. Down arnia Oie riding-ukip, tbn^ down — if ttrBtet the 
Fine Chad Cart. 
The Immortals used Five Coloured Clouds to ride upon, 
therefore the lam, "Five Cloud Cart," has become a 
complimentary ezpiesaion for a cart or carriage in whkh 
a beautiful young voman is travelling. 

HEARING A BAMBOO FLUTE IN THE CITY OF LO 

YANG 
NoU 7i. I hear " The Snapped WiUow." 

An allusion to the old song BU^eating iKWwewckneeai , 
(See Note 2.) 

THE RETREAT OF HSIEH EUNG 
Nole 72. Hsieh Eung is the honorary title <£ the poet, Hueh T'iao, 
who lived- in the Kfth Century ajd, Li T'ai-po, who 
greatly admired him, constantly quoted his poems, and 
expreased a wish to be buried on the Spring-green 
Mountain where Hsieh Eung had Uved. Some accounts 
say that he was first buried elsewhere, but that after- 
wards his body was removed and put where he desired. 

A TRAVELLER COMES TO THE OLD TERRACE OF SU 
Nole 73. The old Imperial Park — the ruined Terrace — ihe yoaag 
willows. 
Early in the Fifth Century B.C.. Fa Ch'ai, King of Wu, 
built the Eu Su Terrace to please Hai Shih, one id the 
most famous beauties in history. It was neariy two 
miles long, and took three years to build. Its founda- 
tions can still be traced on the lulls near Soochov, which 
was the capital of Wu. 
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NOTES 

THE REST-HOUSE ON THE CLEAR WAN RIVER 
NoU7i. I love the beauty of the Wan River. 

A little river near Ning Kuo-fu in Anhwd. (See map.) 
Nole 75. Beally, one cannol help bjoghing lo think thai, anlii now, the 
rapid current cetehraied by Yen 
Uai aeurped all the fame. 

The philosopher Yen Kuang {eirea a.d. 25) is better 
known as Yen TzQ-ling. The river in irhicb be loved to 
fish was the Hsin An- 

ANSWER TO AN AFFECTIONATE INVITATION FROM 
TS'UI FIFTEEN 

Noie 76. A party of friends who are m the habit of meeting each 
other constantly are called by numbws according to 
age. The same custom b used to distinguiah members 
of a family. (See Introduction.) 

Nole77. You hcax the "bird's foot-print" cbtiraetert. 

Writing is supposed by the Chinese to have been in- 
vented by Ts'ang Chieh, a minister of the Ydlow Em- 
peror (2698-2598 b.c.) who, having "observed the 
shapes of things in the heavens and the forms of things 
on earth, also the foot^prints of birds end beasts on the 
sand and mud," suddenly conceived the idea of picto- 
graphio writing. It is highly complimentary to speak of 
a person's writing as being like the " bird's foot--print^" 

Nole 78. Yoa taggett that we drink together at the Lute Stream. 

The Ch'in Ch'i T^ai (Table-lute Stream Terrace) was a 
atone terrace where a famous player of the table-lute, 
who is said to have attained Immortality, lived. The 
legend is that he took a small dragon in the form ot a 
carp from the Ch'in stream and kept it for a month, 
when it changed its shape into that of a dragon and 
ascended to Heaven. 
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THE HONOURABLE lADY CHAD 
Note 79. Moon over the hoate»,qf Han, oser the siie qf Ch'in. 

Cb'in was the name of the State which overcame all tbe 
others and welded China into a homogeneous Empire 
instead of a loose federatiOD. (See Introduction.) The 
lady Chao lived during the Han Dynasty. 

Wang Cb'iang, known to posterity as Chao Chiln, the 
"Brilliant^and-Perfect," lived in the First Century b.c. 
The daughter of educated parents, she was brought up 
in the strictest Confucian principles; in the words (A the 
Chinese, she "did not speak loudly nor did she took be- 
yond the doors, indeed, even within the liouse, ahe only 
walked the path which led to her mother's room; Her 
ears were closed to all distracting sounds, therefore her 
heart and mind were pure like those of tbe Immortals." 
Her father regarded her as a precious jewel, and although 
many suiUirs presented themselves, he refused to listen 
to their proposals, and finally, when she was seventeen, 
sent her to the capital as an offering to the Han Em- 
peror Yuan. 

Upon arriving at the Palace, the young ^1 was housed 
in the inner rooms, among the innumerable Palace 
women who lived there in constant hope of a summons 
to tbe Imperial presence. As tbe Son of Heaven never 
went into this part of his Palace, it was customary to 
catalogue the inmates and submit their portraits to him, 
a form of procedure which led to much bribery oi the 
Court painters. The rigid principles of the daught^ of 
the Wang clan forbade her to comply with this Palace 
custom, and the portrait which appeared in the cata- 
logue was such a travesty of her exquisite features that 
it roused no desire in the Imperial breast. 

Five or six dreary years passed, and tbe young girl 
rranained secluded in the Women's Apartments. Shortly 
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NOTES 

helore this time, one of the Hsiung Nu tribes (see Note 
3) had surrendered to the Chineee siddiera, and as a proof 
of good faith on both aides had received permission to 
serve as a froHtier guard. Soon after, the head of the 
tribe sent to ask that one of Yiian Ti's ladies be sent him 
as Queen. The catalogue was consulted, and the decision 
fell upon the daughter of Wang as being the one among 
the Palace women who had the fewest cbanns. She was 
therefore told to prepare herself for a Journey to the 
desert wastes where she would reign over a savage Cen- 
tral Asian tribe, a prospect terrifying to one brought up 
in strict seclusion among people of refinement. 

Custom demanded that, on the point of departure, 
she should appear before the Son of Heaven in order to 
thank her Imperial Master for his kind thougbtfulness 
in thus providing fc^ her future, and thm be formally 
handed over to the envoys. The audience was held m 
one of the secondary balls, the Court was assembled, the 
envoys stood ready, and the lady entered. At the sight 
of her unusual beauty, every one was thunderstruck, 
evm the Empoor could hardly refrain from sprin^ng off 
the Dragon Thnme and speaking to her. But it was too 
late; there was nothing to be done. The most beautiful 
of an the Palace women was pledged to tbe Huung Ni| 
Khan, the escort which was to convey b«t over the Jade 
Pass waited, and soon the broken-heart«d girl set off. 

Fury and consternation spread through the Palace; a 
camd laden with gold was sent in pursuit; the guilty 
painter, Mao Yen-ahou, was executed and bis immense 
fortunesent as a consolation to the Wang family; but all 
this could not nave the young girl from her fate. The 
Hsiung Nu ambassador refused to ransom her, and she 
passed out through the Jade Barrier to the "Yellow 
Sand Fields" beyond. 

The banished daughter of Han was true to the prin- 
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NOTES 
tuples ia which she had been schooled. lostead of com- 
mitting suicide, as she longed to do, she submitted to the 
will <I the Five Great Ones — Heaven, Earth, Tbe 
Emperor, her Father, and her Mother — and performed 
her duties as a wife to tbe best of her ability in spite of 
the homesickness from which she suffered perpetually. 

Upon the death of the Ehan, she felt that her hour of 
deliverance bad at last come and tbat she was at liberty 
to poisCHi h^velf. This she did, and was buried in the 
desert, but the mound over h^ grave remained always 
green. 

Because of her pseudonym, "Brilliant-and-P^ect," 
she ia often referred to as "Ming Fei," the "Bright 
Concubine." Allusions to her aUtry always suggest 
homesickness. 

THINKING OF THE FRONTIER 

, Nole 80. I desire to send Bte "harmonioas wrUirtgs." 

Letters from wives to husbands are often spoken of as 
though they carried sweet sounds. 

Note 81. He teho toean ffie dragon robet delighled m Ihe tteeelfy'ieenled 
wind of her garmenit. 
Appointments for the Emperor's use were all spoken of 
as " dragon " appontments, and the analysis of the char- 
acter which means the Emperor's love, is a dragon under 
a rocJ. Ladies* clothes were, and are tonlay, kept in 
cupboards in which scented woods were burned, there- 
fore as the long sleeves of their dresses swayed bade and 
forth a sweet perfume came from them. 

Note 82. Hole was it poitiblefor ihe "Flying StuaUow" to snatch Ihe 
Emperor's love ? 
The "Flying Swallow" was a famous concubine. (See 
Note 30.) 
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NOTES 

BECITING VERSES BY MOONLIGHT 

Nole 83. I taggesl Vtal men mediUUe at length on Htieh Htaan Hui. 
A reference, undra a pseudonyio, to the poet Hueh 
T'iao, whose work Li T'ai-po so much admired. (See 
Note 72.) "Hsiian" is applied to tbe names of gods to 
indicate that they deaerve praise and w<»ship, and 
"Hui" means liright, splendid, or s ray of the sun. 

PASSING THE NIGHT AT THE WHITE HERON ISLAND 
NokSi. At dawn. I t^t the Red Bird Gale. 

An allusion to the bird which rules the South. (See Not« 
55.) 

Note 85. At tamd, I came la roost on the While Heron Island. 

According to the rhiniwa commentary, this island lies 
" in the heart's centre of tbe river, three li West of the 
diatrict of the Golden Mound (Nanking), and many 
■ herons collect there." 

Note S6. And the longing in my heart u liie that for the Green Ja$per 
Tree. 
This tree grows !n the I^tnst Paradise, supposed to lie in 
tbe E'un Lun Mounlaina. (See map.) Those who eat 
ita blosacxns become immortal. 

ASCENDING THE THREE CHASMS 

TVofa 87, These are tlie tamoua chasms of the Yangtze River, 
between Iciiang and Chungking. I^ieir names are: 
"The Terrifying Barrier," "The Sorceress (Jorge," 
and "Hie Western Sepulchre." Joined together in one 
great line at precipitous cliffs, they are among the extra, 
ordinary natural (dtjecta of thewwld and aiemost awe* 

tnim irri w . 
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NOTES 

tide 88. The Serpent Riser ran* Urr&lyfcuL 

The Serpent River eon be xaddenly exbaatled, 

A reference to tlie fact that, although the water of tbe 
river flows with terrible speed while the snow waters are 
comiiig down, during the Winter it is very low, and 
many parts are quite dry. (See Note 46.) 

Nole 89, Three daiorta shine apart the Yellow Ox, 
T%-ee tantelt — and ae go to $hu)fy. 

A cliff beneath which are rapids bo difficult and danger- 
oos to pass that the utmost care must be taken in navi- 
gating them. Boats ascending this stretch of the riv^" 
often take several days to pass a given point. (See 
Introduction for a desaiption d the Yangtze Rivec and 
travel uptm it.) 

PARTING FROM YANG, A HILL MAN 

NaU 90' Ytm are going lo pick Oie fairy gnuaet 

And the thooling pwpk ftauier of die ch'ang p'u. 

"Hill mtra" is a term applied to those who demie to be- 
come worthy of joining the ranks of the Immortals, and 
t(a this reason lead a life of contemplation among the 
faills. The fairy grasses and the ch'ang p'u (see table of 
plants in Introduction) both grow in the Taoist I^ira- 

Nole 91. Riding down from the green-btae Heaeen on a while dragon. 
The dragon is one of the steeds of the Immtatals. 

THE SERPENT MOUND 

Note 92. The menyqf Oie Sainied Lord it far greater Ihan that qf Han 
WinTL 
The Pruuxly One had pity, and did not <^poini yoa to the 
tiaiian of the Unending Sandt. ■ 
The allusion is to an incident which occurred in the 
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SectMid Century b.c. wheo a f amcMia sdiolar named Chia 
was sent to Ch'ang Sha, literally "Uoending Sands" 
(see map), and dkd there of the damp vapours. 

ON THE SUBJECT OF OLD TAI'S WINE-SHOP 
Note 93. Old Tai a gone down la the Yellow Springs. 

The Yellow Springs lie in the nether world, where Bpirita 

go after death, 
ffbfc 94. Then U no Li Po on (he terrace qf Elemid Darknets. 

This world is known as the World of Light, and below it 

lies the World of Shades, where the sun never shines. 

DRINKING IN THE T-AO PAVIUON 
Nole 95. The garden pool lies and thinea like the magic gall mirror. 

The Magic Gall Mirror was a square of glittering, pol- 
ished mebd supposed to possess the miraculous power of 
betraying the thoughts of all who looked into it, by 
making the heart and "five viscera" visible. The fero- 
cious First Eknperor used it to examine his aumeroua 
Palace women, and those who, by a palpitating gall, 
showed lack of faith were put to death. 
Note 96. The Golden Valley i» not maek to boail qT- 

A beautiful garden built by the rich and eccentric Shih 
Ch'ung (died aj>. 300) for his favourite ooncubine Lii 
Chu. 

A SONG FOR THE HOUR WHEN THE CROWS ROOST 
Note 97. This it the hoar when the erouu come to rood on the Ku Sa 
Terrace. 
(See Note 73.) 
Note 98. The aiher-vAHe arroui4ablet aboK the giAd-eoloared 6r(M* Jar 
qf (he aaier-clodt markt the dripping <if much water. 
(See Note 22.) 
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POEM SENT TO THE OFFICIAL WANG OF HAN YANO 

NoleSS. The thrill Tittles cf Ok hamhoojluieraicb^Ut Mien and O. 

Mien and are the ancient names for Hankow and 
Wuchang. 



DRINKING ALONE COT THE ROCK IN THE RIVER OF 
THE CLEAR STREAM 

Note 100. Perpetaally aating my fish-line like Yen Ling. 

Yen ling ia one of the names of the philosc^iher Yen 
Euang. (See Note 75.) 

THE REST-HOUSE OF DEEP TROURLE 

Nole tot. At Chin Ling, 0^ lanern ubere IrtaeOen part u eaUed the 
Reit-Houae qf Deep Trouble. 
An inn fifteen li South of the district in whkh Chin ling 
(Nanking) stemda. 

Note 102. Like fCang La I eOnib on board the duUtraBeUing boaL 

E'ang Lo id a pseudonym for the poet Hsieh Ling-yGii, 
vbo lived ia the Fifth Century a.d. 

NoletOS. I him sr^ay On the Clear Slreaim Flies Oe Night Frod." 
A line from one cd Hsieb Ling-yiln'a poems. 

NoteiO^. Ilia said that, bng ago, on Oie Ox TtlandHiUttot^ were tang 
u^ich blended the five eoloart. 
The "five colours" aie blue-green, ydlow, carnation, 
white, and black. Anything that is perfectly harmonious 
is spoken of figuratively as being blended like the five 
colours. 
Rapids flow 'past the Ox Island HiU oo the Yangtze, 
which is not to be confused with ite Ox Hill at the 
Yangtze Gorges. 
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NOTES 
^ote i05. Now do I not eqatU Htkh, and 0ie yoath cj Ste Hoiue of 
YSan? 
Yuan Hung lived in tbe time of the Chin Dynasty. His 
poems woe both eradite and beautiful, but his extreoie 
poverty forced him to take a poatjon on a frdghtr-boat 
plying up and down the Yangtze. One night, as the 
vessel lay below the dangerous Ox ElapidB waiting for 
daylight, ibe offidal of tlie place, a learned man named 
Huefa Shang, heard Yiian Hung'e exquteite songs and 
was so delighted that he insisted upon the auiger's ac- 
oompanying him Ui the Official Reeidence. Here the 
days and nights were passed in conversation, and upon 
Yiian Hung's departure, Hsieh gave him much silver and 
gold, and eventuaUy used his influence to mable the 
young man to become an ofGcial. Since then all men 
have heard of Yiian Hung. Li T'ai-po compares his 
londy tot to that of the youth who possessed a faithful 

NoUiOS. Theh^erhatnboMmakeaeoldtound.taayinginOvtAcdanm 
moonlighl. 
Tlie ancient Chinese divided bamboos into two claasea: 
the bitt^ and the tastdeas. 

THE "LOOKING-FOR-HUSBAND" ROCK 
Note 107. In the aUiiade, and with the manner, qf the ttwnan tf old, 
A reference to a legend of a woman who was turned to 
stone. (See Note 45.) 

Note 108. Her reuntmenl it Ihai qf the Woman t^ the Htiang Riser. 
O Huang and her sister Nii Ying were the wives of Shun, 
the"PerfectEmperor" (2317-2208 B.C.). Whenhedied,' 
^nd was buried near the Hsiang River, they w^t so 
co{Hously over his grave that thor tears burned spots on 
the bamboos growing thne, and thus was the variety 
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known aa the "spottol bamboo" created. EventaaHy 
the despairing ladies committed suicide by throwiog 
themAelvea into the river. 
JVbfe 109. Her tilenee that tif the conevbine of the King qf Ch'u. 

Ts'u Fd. concubme of the King of Ch'u, wbs much dis- 
tressed because her lord was of a very wild disposition, 
and only look pleasure in hunting and such pursuits. 
She constantly expostulated with him on his mode of 
life, but at last, finding that all her entreaties were in 
vain, she ceased her remonstrances and sank into a si- 
lence from which she could not be roused. 

AFTER BEING SEPARATED FOR A LONG TIME 
Note HO. Betida Oitrt art Ihe "embroidered ebaraeter leUat." 

Id the Fourth Century a.d., a lady, whose maideD name 
was Su, embroidered a long lamoit of eight hundred and 
forty characters in the form ctf a poetical palindrome 
and sent it to ba husband who was exiled in Tartary, 

BITTER JEALOUSY IN THE PALACE OF THE HIGH 
GATE 
Note Hi. The Hemem have TttxABed. The " Northern Meature" hangt 
above the WeMem wing. 
The "Northern Measure" is the Chinese name for the 
" Dipper," and on the fifteenth day of the Eighth Montb, 
when it can be seen sinking in the West before bed-time, 
a festival is held. This is essentially a festival for women, 
who object to bdng parted from their husbands at that 
time. Incense is burned to the full moon, and many 
fruits and seeds, all of a symbolical nature denoting the 
deain for posterity, are set out tcx the moon goddess. 
Note as. In the Gold House, there k no <me. 
(See Not« 23.) 
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ETERNALLY TfflNKING OF EACH OTHER 
Note 113. The ioneti^UteChaoptaUery begin and end on Ihehridgei^ 
Ihe tiher-ereaUd lox-pheatanl. 
"The ti, or ptoltery, is made oa the principle of the 
eh'in, and like that inBtrument has been made Uie sub- 
ject of numerous allegorical comparisons. The niunber 
c^ strings has varied . . . but ihe »i now in use has 
twenty-five strings. Each string ia elevated on a movable 

^ bridge. These bridges represent the five colours: the 

first five are blue, the next red. the five in the middle are 
yellow, then come five white, and lastly five black." 
("Chinese Music," by J. A. Van Aabt.) The most 
desirable specimens came fn»n Chao, a place in Sbcnsi. 

I (See map.) The allusion to the love-pheesants ia, of 

course, symbolical. By it, the lady says that this instru- 
ment is only prop^ly used for love-songs, with the 
impUcation that it is therefore impossible ka her to play 

Note Hi. I wUh I molif ph^ my iSm bible-Jate on Ihe mandarin duck 
ttringi. 
The eh'in, or table-lute, lies on a table like a zither, and 
b played with the fingers. It is " one of the most ancient 
instruments, and certainly the most poetical of all . . . 
The dimensions, the number at strings, the form, and 
whatever is connected with this instrument had thdr 
jnindples in Nature. Thus the eh'in meesured 3.66 feet, 
because the year contains a maximum of 366 days; the 
number <A strings was five, to agree with the five ele- 
ments; the upper part was made round, to represent the 
firmament; the bottom was flat, to represent tJie ground: 
and the thirteen studs stood for the twelve moons and 
' the intercalary moon. The strings were also subjected to 
certain laws. The thickest string was composed of two 
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NOTES 
hundred and forty threads and represented the Sov- 
ereign," ("Chinese Music," by J. A. Van Aalst.) The 
"Shu tablfrjute" is an allusion to Ssli Ma Hsiang-ju, a 
great poet and musician, who was a native at Shu. The 
mandarin ducks are emblems of conjugal love, and in 
speaking of them the wife expresses the wish that her 
husband were presoit to listen. 

Note as. I vaiA my thoaghU lo folhw Vie Sprum wind, even to the 
Sualha Afoun/atru. 
The Y«i Jan, or "Swallow Mountains," lie several 
thousand miles to the West of Ch'ang An, in Central 

Nole US. The negleeied lamp doee not bam brightly. 

The lamps were little vessels filled with natural o3, upcm 
which floated a vegetable wick. Unless constantly at- 
tended to, and this was the duty of the woman, the flame 



SUNG TO THE AIR: "THE MAPiTZO UKE AN mOL" 
Note 117. The Mantzli are an abcoiginal tribe still living in the Ear 
Southwest of China. It was here that li T'ai-po was to 
have been exiled had not the sentence been commoted. 
(See Introduction.) 

N^ 118. Instead, /or me, Ihe "long" red-hotuet aUemale aiHi the 
" thoH " re*l-hou*e$. 
On the "great roads," which we should speak of as paths, 
rest-houses for the convenience of traveilers are erected 
every five li (a li is one-third i^ a mQe). These are called 
"short road rest-houses" and are simply sheltws. There 
are also "long road rest-houses" every twi li, whew the 
care-takers serve travellers with tea and food, and which 
arc equipped with altars and idols tot the convcaiieaoe of 
the pious. 
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AT THE YELLOW CRANE TOWER, TAKING LEAVE OF 
MfiNG HAG JAN 

NoleHS. I lake Ittae of my dear old friend allhe Yellow Crane Tower. 
MSng Hao Jan (a.d. 689-740) was a very famous poet, 
one of whose idiosyncrasies was riding a donkey through 
the snow in a search for inepiration. 
Tlie Ydlow Crane Tower is still standing at Wochang. 
(See map and Note 60.) 

THOUGHTS FROM A THOUSAND LI 

Note 120. Li Ling u buried in the landa of Hu. 

la long lived during the reign of the Empertw Wn of 
Han (140-87 b.c.) at a time when the Hnung Nu trihea 
were very trouhleaome. He penetrated far into the 
Hsiung Nu country, with a force of only five thousand 
infantry, and was Ihrae surrounded by thirty thousand 
ct the enemy. After his men had exhausted their arrows, 
he was forced to surrmder, and qient the rest of his life 
as a captive m Central Asia. 

Note 12i. Sa Wa hat relumed lo the hornet of Han, 

Su Wu lived during the same period as did U Ling, and 
was sent by the Emperor Wu upon a mission of peace 
to the Hmung Nu. By the time he reached the Court of 
the Ehan, however, relations between the Chinese and 
the Berbariana were again strained, and he was taken 
prisoner. Various attempts were made to induce him to 
renounce bis allegiance to China; he was thrown into 
prison and subsisted for days on the moisture which he 
sucked from hia clothes, but all efibrts to undermine his 
loyalty failed, and eventually he was sent to tend sheep 
on the grazing fields of the steppes. Years passed, Wu 
11, the "MiHtary Emperor," died, and his successor 
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NOTES 

Chaa Ti msde peace with the Central Asian tribes and 
sent envoys to aak for the return of the faithful Su Wu. 
The Kban replied that he was dead, but the envoy was 
aUe to answer that such could not be the case, as, not 
long befcwe, the EmperOT himself while hunting in his 
park had shot a wild gooee, and had found a lett^ from 
Su Wu tied to its 1^. The loyal official was Iberefore 
sent back to China. Hehadgoneoffin the prime of life; 
when he returned, in 86 B.C., he was a broken-down, 
white-haired old man. 

NoUi22. WMgeete are flying. 

If I tent a letter — to — taihe edge of Heaeeru 
An allusion to the story of Su Wu. Lottos anxiously 
awaited aie c^t«n spoken lA as "wild-goose" letters. 

SAYING GOOD-BYE TO A FRIEND WHO IS GOING TO 

THE PLUM-FLOWER LAKE 
NoU 1S3. I hidyoa good-bye, my friend, at you are going on an exeur- 
tion to the Plam-Fbnoer Lake. 
This lake lies about seven miles Southwest of Nanking. 
The legend is that, many years ago, a raft loaded with 
flowering plum-trees sank in it. and ever since, during 
the plum-blossom season, the take is covoed with plum- 
tj«es in bloom. 

Note i2i. Nenerlheless you matl not omU the aildrgooie letter. 
(See Notes 121 and 122.) 

Note 125. Or elte our knowledge of each other teiU be at the dutti^Hulo 
the datl of Yiieh. 
Hu is the Mongok* country to the North and West of 
the Great Wall, and Yueb is the province of ChSkiang 
in the Southeast of China. (See map.) 
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A DESULTORY VISIT TO THE FfiNG HSIEN TEMPLE 
AT THE DRAGON'S GATE 

NoU 126. I had already wandend awtyfrom the People't Temple. 

The F@ng Hsien is one of the so-called Chao Ti Uaopfes. 
Tbeae temples are erected by the people, not by Imperial 
conuuand, which fact ia proclaimed on an inscription 
written on a horizontal board placed over the main door- 
way. The FSng Hsien temple stands in the Lung M&i, 
or Dragon Gate, a defile cut in the mountains of Honan 
by the great Yii when he drained the Empire about two 
thousand B.C. (See Introduction.) Heissupposedtohave 
been helped by a dragon who. with one sweep of its tail, 
cleft the mountain range in two, thus farcing the rivw 
I, a confluent of the Lo which is cme of the tributaries 
of the VeUow River, to confine itself within the defile 
through which it runs in a series of rapids. 

CROSSING THE FRONTIER — II 

Note 127. Sadness everytehere. A fea toundafrom a Mongoi JlageoUi 
jar the air- 

The Huung Nu soldiers, against whom the Chinese are 

fighting, are so near that the sounds of their flageolets 

can be plainly beaid. 
Nob 138. Perhaps U is Ho P'iao Yao. 

(See Note 4.) 

AT THE EDGE OF HEAVEN. THINKING OF U T AI-PO 
Note 129. The demms where you are rejoice lo tee men go by. 

The demons are of the man-eating variety, the yao kaai. 

(See table of supernatural beings in Introduction.) 
NoU 130. Yoa should hold speech tuith the soid of Yiian. 

Ch'ii Yuan (see Note 62) ilrowned himself in the Mi Lo 
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SENT TO U PO AS A GIFT 
NiAe 131. And rtmembering Ko Hung, you are atttamed. 

Eo Hung, author <rf "Biographies of the Gods." lived in 
the Fourth Century a.d. Altltough very poor, he pm^ 
sued his studies with such zeal that he became an official. 
Having heard that the dnnabar, from which the Elixir ot 
Immortality is distilled, came from Cochin China, be 
b^ged to be appointed to a ma^tiacy in the South in 
order that he might obtain a supply for experimental 
purposes on the spot. Arrived in Etrangtung, he spent 
his time on Mount Lo Fo attempting to compound this 
dixir, and so, vtH'king at hia experiments, passed into a 
tranquil sleep. When his friends went to wake him, they 
found his clothes empty. Eo Hung had ascoided to the 
Taoist Paradise to live forever among the Immcotals. 

HEARING THE EARLY ORIOLE 

Note 132: The $an rose while I tltpL I had nol yet riten. 

The poem alludes to the curious Chinese custom of hold- 
ing Imperial audiences at dawn. This custom was per- 
sisted in until the fall of the Manchu Dynasty tn 1912. 
One fd the most noticeable peculiarities of Peking in 
Imperial days was the noise during the night, which 
never seemed to stop. Officials came to the Palace in 
their carts, while it was still dark, in order to be ready 
for the audience at dawn. It is clear from Po Chii-i"a 
poem that he is no longer in office, since, although the 
ami has risen, he himself is still in bed. 

AN IMPERIAL AUDIENCE AT DAWN 
Nole 133. Allhe first light of the >tiU-eoneealed sun, Ihe Cock-man, in hia 
dark-red cap, strikes the tally-slicks and proclaims aloud 
the hour. 
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NOTES 
The Cock-men, whose badge of ofiGce was a red doth, 
vera in charge of the watw-clock, and thdr business vas 
to announce the time ot day. Near the water-clock were 
kept bamboo tallies, one for each division of the twenty- 
four hours. (See Intioductjon.) When the arrow of the 
wat«r-dock registered the moment of the change from 
one division into another, the Cock-man on duty struck 
the appropriate tally-stick on a stone set for that pur- 
pose beside the door of the Palace. At sunrise, which 
took place during the hour of the monkey (three to five 
A.M.) or during the hour of the cock (five to seven 
A.M.), according to the season, he gave a loud, peculiar 
try to warn the inmates of the Palace that day had come. 

Nble 13iu At Ihia exact moment, the Keeper of the Hobet tends in the 
eider-daek skin dress, with Us eloud-like aiming Jeaiher- 
tealea of kingfither green. 
Tbo "Keeper of the Robes" was one of the six offices 
instituted by the Ch'in Dynasty (255-209 b.c.}, the 
other five wereliiose of the "Imperial Head-dressee," 
"Food-BtufTs," "Washing Utensib," "Sittmg Mats," 
and "Writing Materials." Robes were, and are, made 
from the skins of the various ^er-ducks found in 
Northern Asia. The king dder's head is blue; the 
Pacific dder's, black and green; while the spectacled 
) ^er has a white line round the eye, which accounts for 
itfl name. The feathers are so cloee and soft that gar- 
ments made of them feel exactly like fine fur.' 

Note 135. In the Ninth Hemen, the CKang Ho Gale opens. 

The Ninth Heaven is the centre from which the points 
of the compass radiate, and it is there that the first of all 
the entrances to Heaven, the Ch'ang Ho Gate, stands. 

Note 136. The immediately-arrived son (ip* 0ie "Immortal Pidm." 

- The "ImoKHtal Palm" waa a very tall bronze pillar 
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NOTES 

wlaoh Ibe Emperor Wo of HaD oected in the gtoands of 
the Vari^atad Coloon Palace. On the top vas a ccdoa- 
■al hand, with the fingers curled up so that the falUng 
dew might be caoght in the palm, tor, of coofae, the 
andent ChineBe firmly heheved that dew fdL As dew 
vaa the drinking-water of the Immortab, to drink it was 
to advance a Bt^oD the road to Immortality. Theband 
was hrigfatly pcdiahed, and was one of the first ohjecta 
ahont the Palace to ^tUr when the sun rose. 

SEEKING FOR THE HERMIT OF THE WEST TTTfT. 

NoUi37. On Ihe Nolhina-Beyond Peak, a hoi of red grots. 

Httla were boilt <tf a oatain hill graas, now very rare. It 
tama red in the Autumn, and is fine and strong like wire. 

NaUiSS. IlookmioBtenxm. There u onfy Oie ba UMe <md Bie itand 
for the elboat. 
Much of the f umitare ia the T'ang period was like that 
naed now by the Japanese. It was customary to mt m 
the Qoor and write at a low taUe, and the use of the 
dbov-fltand was geneniL 

Note 139. I baoe reeehed much — Oie ubole doctrine of clear parify. 

The prindplee at Tamsm are called litaally "the dear 

pore doctrines." 
NoUiHO. WkfthoaldluxuiforOeManviWitdant? 

An aJluncoi to the eccentric Wang Hui-chih (aj>. 388), 

who made a long journey through the snow to see a 

finend, bat missed him. 

FAREWELL WORDS TO THE DAUGHTER OF THE 

HOUSE OF YANG 

NoU iM, The sacredness with which the Chineae regard thdr 
family ties is weU known, bat it is perhaps not realized 
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NOTES 

that the ChiiKBe conception of tbe dutiet owed to friend- 
ship entails very great reqtonsibilitieH. If a firieod dies, 
it is a man's duty to see that his family do not suffer in 
any way. Wd Yiug-wu is probably addressing the 
, dau^ter of sooe dead tiiead whom be has brou^t up 
in bis own fomQy, or she may be a poca relation on bis 
mother's ude, but that she is not his own daughter is 
dear trtxa the fact that her clan name differs from his, 
which is Wei. 

ONCE MORE FIELDS AND GARDENS. 

Noie ita. Bat for thirteen ytart a urn to I lued. 

Hie text reads "three tea" which ia the way the Chi- 
neee say " thirty," but native commeutaries state that it 
should read "t«n three," or thirteen. This is f ar mcve in 
acGwdance with the facts <^ T'ao's life. He lived aj>. 
365-427, and although ha became an official, he soon 
resigned hia post, saying that he "could not crook the 
hinges of his ba^ for five pecks of rice a day." (See 
Note 54.) 

NaU 163. Mint U a little properiy cf ten mou or to. 

A mou is a Chinese land me&surement whidh Is eciual to 
about (me-uxth of an acre. 

SONG OF THE SNAPPED WILLOW 
iVofe f44. A very famous song written during the liang Dynasty 
(aj>l 502-557). Allusions to it always suggest homeeick- 



THE CLOUDY RIVER 
Note lis. lliere seems to be no doubt that although King Hstian 
of Choo (876-781 b.c.) is not mentioned by name in the 
poan, whioii appears in the "Decade of Tang" diviuon 
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NOTES 
of the "Book ot Odes," he is the King nCened ta AI 
the <dd Chinese comineiitatafs agree in ascribing the 
authorahip to a cotain JSng Shu, an officer of the C<Nirt 
during the reign of that monarch, who is known to have 
liad a prcfoimd admiration for the King. Opinions diffa 
as to tin exact date of the great drought, but the atan- 
daid chronolt^y places it in the sixth year of Emg 
Hsuan's reign, 821 n.c This ode illustrates the Chinese 
conception of kingship described in the Introducti<Hi. 
Note lis. How the Cloady Raer glilUra. 

The Chinese caU the Milky Way the "Qoudy" or 
"SilvM River." Stars ore peculiarly bright and ^itla- 
ing during a drought. 

Note i47. My tlow teeptra and roand badges qf nnk. 

The badges ol ofEke wwe made of nephrite. Tliere ore 
rrferraxxs in both the "Book of History" and the 
" Book of Odes " to the fact that, after certain sacxiSces, 
they were boried in the ground, ht this case, the taehr 
fices had been pofocmed so <Aen that the supply of these 



Note lis, I myxdf haee gone from the bordo' aUart to the anxtlrd 
templet. 
According to Confudua, the sacrifices to Heavem and 
Earth were pof ormed at the bcffder altars, and those to 
the ancestors took place at the temples especially pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Note li9. Hoa Chi could do no more. 

Hou Chi is the deity of grain, and from htm King Hs3ao 
was supposed to be descended. 

Nole i50. Shang Ti does not lookfanoarabfy upon nt. 

Shang Ti, literally the "Above Emperor," is the sOr 
preme ruler of the universe. Earthly Emparars rec^ve 
the decree which empowers them to rule from him, 
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NOTES 

Nok 151. Why thauM I not he tarified 

Since aU ihe emeetlrai taerifieea lotS he ended? 
To the Chinese, this is the greatest calamity that can be 
conceived, aince without these sacrifices the ancestral 
spirits would suffer greatJy, and might visit their vrath 
Upon their deacendaats. 

Nob 152. Droaght, Ihe Demon of Droaghl, hat caused these raeages. 

The "Book of Spirits and Prodigies" states that in the 
Southern regions there is a hairy man, two or three 
cubits in height, with eyes in the top of hu head and the 
apper part of his body bare. Uts name is Po. He runs 
with the speed ol the wind, and in whatever part of the 
(nuntry he appears a great drought ensues. 

fioU153. I offered the yearly gaerifieet for faUwopi in good time. ' 

It was the custom tor the King to pray aitd make offc^ 
ings to Shang Ti during the first Spring montjt (Febru- 
ary), in ordtf to propitiate this chief of the Chineae 
pantheon and msure good harvests frwn tlte grain thea 
beingsown. During the first Wintw month (November), 
othec prayers and sacrificee were offered to the "Hon< 
our^ Ones erf Heaveu" (the sun, moon, aitd stars) for a 
blessing on the year to fcdlow. 

Nak 156. I negle^ed mdoneof&e Spiriit of (he Poor Quartert of the 
Earth. 
Sacrifices ot thanksgiving to the "Spirits of the Four 
Earth Quarters" were offered at the end of the harvest 
: seaa<Hi. 

SONG OF GRIEF 

Note f 55. Pan Chieh-yii, the talented and upright concolnae c^ the 
Han E^perw, Ch'Sog, is one ol the ladies most often 
referred to in Uteiature. She was supplanted by the 
beautiful, but unscrupulous, "Flying Swallow," who 
accused hei to the Emperor d denouncing him to the 
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N0TE8 
kati aod Ibe tUn. (See table of Bt^keniatiiral beiogs in 
Introdoclioa.) llie EmpertH', tbereforo, sent for Pan 
Chieh-yti who, koeeling belore him, answered him as 
follows :" The Unworthy One <tf the Empetw has heard 
that he who cultivates virttte still has not attained hap- 
piness or favour. If this be so, for him who does evil 
what hc^ ia there? Supposing that (he demons and 
^Miita ere aware of this weld's BfTaire, they could not 
endure that mie who was not faithful to the ElmperoT 
should utter the secret tfaoughta bidden in the darkness 
of his heart. If they are not ccmsdoua of this world's 
affairs, of what use would the uttering at those secret 
thoughts beP" Then. riaiDg, she left the Imperial pree- 
oice, and inimediatdy obtained permi^on to withdraw 
from the Palace. Not long after, she sent the Emperor 
"A Song of Grief," and ever nnce then the term, "Ao- 
tonm Fan," haa been used to suggest a deserted «if& 

UETTER OF THANKS FOR PRECIOUS PEARI5 
fe 156. One of the ladies swept aade by Yang Ku^-fd (see Note 
30) was the lordy Chiang Ts'ai-p'in, known aa the 
"Plum-Uoesom" concubine. As she liked to diSex from 
other people, she painted bw eye-bows in the ehape <^ 
vide cassia-leaves instead ol the thin-lined viUow-Jeat 
<a "moth-antenns," the f<wm so much used. Sooa after 
her departure fmn the Palace, some pearia woe received 
as tribute, and the Bknpenv, who still had a lingering 
regard tar "Hum-blossom," aent them to her in aoBttH. 
She refused the pearls, and returned than to the Eoi- 
penv with this poem. 

SONGS OF THE COURTESANS 
leiS7. Igatefar—far—fdrlheSaimSeenUCbarioL 

The " Seven Scents Chariot " was a kind of carriage used 
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NOTES 
b old 3&y» by (dSoab, and only those above tbe rixtli 
rank mi^t hang curtainB upon iL It w open on (our 
ndcfl, but covered vith a nx^. The hubs of the vheelB 
werecarved. Aj Ai implies that tbe p«nan ahe is vaitiiig 
tec is very grand indeed. 

THE GREAT HO RIVER 

Nole i58. This sMig, which was probaUy vritfai about 600 B.a, 
baa bera duradated by succeeding generatims of Chi' 
nese commentatora in the following tale. 

The lady was a daughter cX the Lord lA Wo, and the 
divorced wife of the Lord dT Sung. On the death of her 
husband, ber son succeeded to his (atber'a poution as 
feudal chief of Song. Because of her divcKce, the un- 
happy woman, who was deeply attached to ber boo, waa 
(bcindden to ent«r Song, where he lived. 

AN EVENING MEETING 

Note 159. The lamp-floaier SalU. 

An old-fashioned Chinese lamp was ramply a vessel in 
which a vegetable wick floated in oil. If tbe oil were very 
pure, the wick burned evenly, leaving no charred end; 
but if the oil were impure, the wick turned red'hot and 
formed a glowing tip called the "lamp-flower." Its ap- 
pearance was looked upon as the happy acata whidi 
foretold a lover's speedy return. 

N<Ae 160. Bui vAtd i* the rain ofSie Soiterat Gorge. 

The Sorceress Gc^ge (see Note 87) is often referred to in 
a figurative sense, as it is in this poem. Tbe alluEaon is to 
the story ot a certain prince who dreamed that a fairy, 
calling herself the Iddy of the S<vca«ss Mountain, came 
and passed the night with him. On leaving in tbe morn- 
ing, she told bim that it was she who ruled ovn tbe 
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doads and rain, which would ev^ after be symbcda at 
thur love. Sncethen, the expression "cloudsaad rain" 
has become a oiphemism t<x the relation of the sexea. 

CALLIGRAPHY 

Note t6i. The arUing of Li Po^L 

Li Yung (a.d. 678-747) b often called "Po Hai" in 
reference to a i^ace whece he held t^ce. He was a per- 
son who diqdayed astounding knowledge at a very early 
age, and rose to be very powerfuL When he was nearly 
seventy, he was ovOTthrown by the machinatioDa of 
his enanies end pat to death. He wrote many inecrip- 
tions and was noted for his lieautiful, qiiriled calligraphy. 

NoU 162. The wriling of Chia, Ou offieiaL 

Chia K'ud (aj>. 30-101) was known as the "Universal 
Scholar." He was an eminent teacher, and many ot his 
pupils came bora great distances. As the payment he 
received was in grain, he was said to "till with bis 
tongue," which phrase has now become a current ex- 
pression for earning one's living as a teacher. Toward 
the end of bis life, be was appointed Imperial histori- 
(^rapber. He was also a noted calligrapblst. (See Note 
77.) 

ONE GOES A JOURPffiY 

Note 163. Are many tweel-olive b-eet. 

TTie oUafragnaa, or sweet-olive, is employed in a meta- 
phorical sense to denote literary honours. Scholars who 
have successfully passed their examinations are said to 
have gathered its branches. 

ON THE CLASSIC OF THE HIL15 AND SEA 
TVbfe t6i. BectKue the Yelhui Emperor cansidera Ihem cf imporUmee. 
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The Y«Dov Emperor is one of the five mythical aov- 
ereigns who ruled eirea 2697 b.c and is supposed to have 
retgned a hundred years. 

THE SOUTABY TRAVELLER 
Note 165. He hcu aUended an Imperial aadienee at Ote Taebe Towerw. 
The "TwdvB Towras" was a palace built by Ming 
Huang (see Note 30) for the use of his ladies. It was an 
attempted imitation of a building supposed to have been 
erected by the Yellow Emperor (see Note 161) tot the 
use of the Inunwtala. By hia reference to it, one knows 
that the travellra has been to Court and is returning 
disappoiated. 

SPRING. AUTUMN. WINTER 
Nolt i6S. It maket me Ihink 

Of the Peaeh-BIouom Faaniain. 
An allusion to a well-known all^ory, "Tlw Pmd>- 
Blossom Fountain," by T'ao Yuan-ming. (See Note 
142.) It tells bow a fisbennan, who was lost, found him- 
self in a beautiful country wba« the pec^e all wore 
strange clothes ot very oM-^aabicHied cut On coming 
home, he ttJd many etcnes about this endianting land, 
but it could never be foond again. The gods had pei^ 
mitted the fisherman to return for a short time to the 
"peacb-bloesom" days of his youth, although he could 
never remember the road he bad taken, nor even pcMnt 
out the direction in which it lay. 
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KEY TO PLAN OF A TYPICAL CHINESE HOUSE 
OF THE BETTER CLASS 

Shaded SecUona — Buildings. 
White SectioQB — Courtyards, 

The house faces South. 

No. 1. Chao PL Spirit WaU. Bmit to protect the main m- 

trance bom the malign influence of evil 
spirits: these move most easSy in a strEught 
line and find difficulty in turning ctaners, 
theaef ore a wall beian the Great Gate k an 
dfective deCoice. 

No. 3. TaMtn. Great Gat& 

No. 3. Mtn Fang. Gat&-keeper'B Room. 

No. 4. Ting Ti& Lai>a. Covered passage leading Cknh the Reoefitioo 
HbD to the &<e8t Gate and opening <n the 

No. 5. lAUtg, Covaed passag&-way. 

No. S. Ting. Reception HalL 

No. 7. Ltmg. Cova«d passage-way. 

No. 8. Ting. Inner Receiption HalL 

No. 9. Ch'ih. A stone-paved courtyard. It baa no root 

and is raised in the cen&e. On great occa- 
sions, such as weddings, birthdays, and so 
oa, it can be rocked and Somed, thus btaag 
made a part of the bouse. Trees and flowers 
are not planted in this court, but are set 
about in pota. 

No. 10. T'ing. A courtyard. In this second courtyard, to 

which st^M lead down, trees and flowen 
are {Wanted, making (f it an inner garden. 

No, H. Tn Ma hoa. Rmnung Hone TvoStoy Apartmeoti, 
SS3 
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KEY TO PLAN OF A TYPICAL CmNESE HOUSE 

This is the Kuei so often spoken of, the 
Women's Apartmeiits. It is a buildiiig in 
which the rooms suiround a courtyard, 
aitd are connected by verandahs nmning 
round the court upstaira and down. The 
space in the centre is known as T"im Ching 
or Heaven's Well. There are ei^teen 
rxhus in the upper story, and dghteen ia 
the lowCT. The wife usea tiie front rooms; 
the daughters, the back. 

No. IS. Hoa Tmo. Back Court. It is hounded by a "flower 

wall," or hridt trellis, through which flow- 
ers can twine, and is used by tiie inmates of 
the Kaei as a garden. 

No. 13. ffS Htia Fang. Women's Lower House. A house for the 
women servants. As in the house tot men 
servants, No. 18, the floor is actually on a 
lower level than those of the master's apart- 
ments. 

No. 14. Fo Lao. Buddhist Two-Story Apartments. In the 

upper story, images of Buddhas, and of 
£naa Yin, the Goddesai^ Macy, are k^L 
As a rule, it is locked, and only pec^e idw 
have washed carefully and put on clean 
clothes may enter. 

No. 15. T»i Shih. Side Inner Apartment. In this house, poor 

relations may live. The concubines who 
do not enter the Kuei except oo invitatico 
also live here. Guests do not go further 
into the house than to the wall bounding 
this bmlding on the South. 

No. 16. Tung Hua Ting. Eaatem Flower Hall. 

No. 17. Tai Ting. Opposite Hafl. This and No. 16 are used 

for theatrical entertainments. The guesta 
are seated in No. 16, fadng Soutii, and the 
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KEY TO PLAN OF A TYPICAL CHINESE HOUSE 

stage faces North in No. 17. A doth cover- 
ing is alretched over the courtyard, and a 
wan divides the two Ting bwn the rest of 
the house. 

No, iS. Nan Htia Ftmg. Men'a Lower Hotue. A honse for mea 
Bervants divided as far as poedble from the 
quarters of the women servants, also placed 
conveniently near the Great Gate where 
gueets enter. 

No. 19, Ta Shu Fang- Great Book Room. Thia room is used as a 
library and study, and in it the teacher 
instructs the sons of the famQy. 

No. SO. Hti Hvut Ting. Western Flower HaU. Here guests are 
entertained at meals. Flower gardens are 
placed on either side, and also waDs iriiich 
prevent either the study or the wcnam's 
rooms from being seen from it. 

No. 2i. 7(9 ShOu Side Inner Apartment. A building used by 

the ladies ot the house as a study or bou- 
doir, where they embroider, paint, or writA. 
The light is very good, whereas in the £ue4 
on account of most of the windows c^pening 
on the court ("Heaven's Well"), it is apt 
to be p4X>r, 

No. 22. Ch'u Fang. Kitchen. Thia is placed conveniently near 

to No. 20, where the men of the family 
dine, and No. 21, the dimi^foom of the 

No. 23. Ch'u Lang. Passage-of-MaDy-Tumings. The lupersti- 

tious belief in regard to the difficulty ex- 
perienced by evil s[»rils in going round 
sharp corn^^ governs the planning of t^i** 
strangely shaped passage. 

No, 2A. Sha Cbai. "Books Reverenced." Tba study, or sto- 

dents* room. 
225 
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KEY TO HAN OF A TYPICAL CHINESE HOUSE 
No. 25. Htien. _ A Sid»«ooDi or Pavilkai. This b a kaig, 

low, oatiom pnaaa^e, where guests sit and 



No. S6. Ma Fang. Stable The stahle ia placed as far bb pos- 

Bible kt3ia the hoose. The hones, hovew, 
are kept saddled near the Great Gale for a 
large part at the day, in order to be in 
readinees should they be needed. 

No, S7, Hub Yillan. 'Flower Ganlen. Hie gardois are arranged 
vith hilb, water, and rockeries, to look as 
nmch like natnral scenes as pooaiUe. 

No.28.StiliSo. Privy. 
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live L^endary Empeiore. 
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Hsia Dynasty. 


2205-1766 B.C 


Shang Dynaaty. 


1766-1122 B.C 


Chou Dynasty. 


1122- 255 B.C 


Ch'in Dynasty. 


25S-206B.C. 


Han Dynasty. 


206 B.C-AJ). 2 


Eastern Han Dynasty. 


A.D. 25-221 


Later Han Dynasty. 


AJ). 221-264 


Chin Dynasty. 


A.D. 264-120 


Period of Unrest, Six Shortlived Dynastks. A.D. 420-618 


Tang Dynasty. 


AJ>. 618-906 


Hh Five Dynastks: 




Poeteric* liang. 




PoateriOTTang. 




Posterior Chin. 




Posterior Han. 








Sung Dynasty. 


*Jfc 960-1277 


YSan Dynasty. 


AJ>. 1277-1568 


Ming Dynasty. 


AJ>. 1368-1644 


Ch'ing Dynasty. 


AJ>. 1644-1912 


Min Kuo (Republic qT China). 


AJX.1912 
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Legends 

By AMY LOWELL 

Second PrtnHHg 

"I read 'Legends' last night, Eind agmn this morning. I like them the 

best of all your poems 1 like best Many Sviatu, which I have read 

twice and which I feel leally speaks inside my uneipklned souL I should 
not like to try to explain it, because of the deep feai and danger that is in 
it. But it b n't a myth of the sun, it is something else. All the bettei that 
we can't say ofihand what. That means it is ttue. It lings a note in o^ 
souL" — D. H. Lawrence. 

" The subjects fit the poet Uke a glove. . . .The book is highly original, 
Immensely interesting, and in its choice of themes, of the first signifi- 
cance." — Prof. John Livingston Lowes in The JVrto York Evening Post. 

"These dever dramatic tales are so brilliantly successful that we can 
only hope tor more of their kind. Here is a canvas broad enough for the 
Strokes of that untiring brush I Both in subject-matter and technique 
Miss Lowell has surpassed herself in these legends." — John Fairar in 
Tke Bookman. 

"Miss Lowell builds — or composes — her poems as well as a painter of 
the first rank. . . . Her verse becomes increasingly supple. ... I cannot 
Bay pompously that this latest volume contains Miss I/jwell's best work, 

but itcontains her work that I like best . She is, at any rate, one of the 

three graces or m'ne muses upon whom our poetry stands ot falls." — 
Malcohn Cowley in The Dial. 

"There is no writer in America to-day, ot either prose or poetry, who 

can manage such brilliant color effects in description. In 'Legends' 

she has produced weirdly beautiful work that could never by any possi- 
bSity be mistaken tor the work of anyone else." — William Rose BenEt 
in Tke Yale Review. 

" ' Legends ' is, I think. Miss Lowell's best book . . . the book that 
achieves the idiom, the convention that makes her work integral." 
' — Padraic Cdum in The Fretmtm. 
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Sword Blades and Poppy Seed 

By amy LOWELL 

Fiflkedihm 
OPINIONS OF LEADING REVJEWESS 

" Agunst the multitudinous uray of daily verse OUT dmea produce thb 
vidume uttera itself with a range and brilliancy nhoUy remarkable. I can- 
not we that Miss Lowell's use of unrhymed vtrt I4bre bu been surpassed 
in English. Read "The Captured Goddess,' 'Music'and "The Precinct. 
Rochester,' a |aece of mastercraft in this kind. A wealth of subtleties and 
sympathies, gorgeously wrought, full of macabre effects (as many of the 
poems are) and brilliantly worked out. Ibe things of tfdendor she has 
made she will hardly outdo in tbeii kind." — JosepaiHE Fsebioh Pea- 
BODX, The BottoH Herald. 

" For quaint pictorial exactitude and blzarrerie of color these poems 
remind one of Flemish masters and Dutch tuUp gardens; again, they are 
fine and fantastic, like Venetian glass; and they are all curiously fiooded 
with the moonlight of dreams. . . . Miss Lowell has a remarkable gift of 
what one might call the dramatic-decorative. Her decorative imageiy 
b intensely dramatic, and her dramatic pictures are in themselves vivid 
and famtastic decorations." — Richaxo Le Galliemne, New York Timet 
BookSetioB. 

" Such poems as 'A Lady,' ' Mudc,' ' White and Green,' are weOnlgh 
flawless in thelt' beauty — perfect 'images.'" — Hauuet Monkob, 
Poetry. 

" Her most notable quality appears m the opening passage of the vol- 
imie. The sharply etched tones and contours of this picture ore charac- 
teiiatic of the author's work. . . .In 'unrhymed cadence' Miaa Lowell's 
cadences are sometimes extremely delicate, as in ' The Captured God- 
dess.'" — AxiBitK Davison Ficxx, CWMfo Kaf. 
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Pictures of the Floating World 

By amy LOWEtX 

F«iirtk edititm 

"The beart of the volume Is agatden. . . . The book Is aa local as the 
' He^eiides,' and as deeplv perva^ by the spell oE the genius of a pUce. 
.TTnie beauty that knocks at the gates of tbe senses lies on page after 
page with a daiity and an almost ladiant sucdnctneas for which I know 
few itaiallek. . . . SuipasaiuK and (I think) enduring beauty." — Pko- 
nssoK JoBK LnriMOszoN Lowes in Tke Botlon Trantcripi. 

" It Is a book of imptessions. fleeting and delicate, yet keenly and viv- 
idly defined Here we have imagiam at its best; a lovely gesture caught 

at its highest curve of grace, symbdizing a universal emotion. . . . 
Originality and individuality are predoua qualities, and Mias Lowell pos- 
sesses them beyond any other livug poet we can think of." — Nem York 
Timei Book Rmev. 

" There ia a riot of fancy here, a com uaed luxuriance as rich and tropical 
as the garden which seems to be the o^utre of Miss Lowell's Ij^ie inspira- 
tion A lyrical undertone pervades even the least muMcal of the 

w«ma In the introspective section excellently entitled 'Plummets to 
Circumstance,' and a dramatic touch intensifies them. Miss Lowell 
makes even the most casual descriptions ... an adventure In excite- 
ment. With its multiform interest, its increase in human warmth, and, 
above all, with its rich mingling of personal!^ and pattern-making, 'Pic- 
tures of the Floating Worid' may well come to be Misa Lowell's most 
popular book." — Loins Uhtebuevkx in Tke New York £mi»h{ Fett. 

"There Is a soft enchanted quietness blown about 'Lacquer Prints,' 
drenched as they are with tbt influence of Japan till they crust to a porce- 
lain fruler than the lining of a bird's egg, or the flushed enamel of a sea- 
buried shell. Life and moveoumt are subdued to a thin stem holding an 
open flower. They are pure colour expressed in curving lines drawn 
over thoughts so intimate they shrink, even in reading, ba^ to aoUtude. 
Profound and lovely. . . . That is it. The oSering of her own vision to 
unobservant eyes, ue breaking of innumerable barriers, for, among all 
poets, Miss Lowell is essentially an explorer." — W. Bxxhzx in Tke Art 
oj Amy Ijnn^, A Critiaii AfprecMiioM. London, 

"In "He Floating Worid' . . . Amy Lowell has shown us scud that 
Bhe can make a thick volume of verse as entertaining as a book ofpictures. 
She makes [nctures in verse again and again, and all her pictures are in- 
vested with a touch of human pasaicm or fantaay." — Tke New Bepublie. 
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Can Grande's Castle 

Bv AMY LOWELL 

Fourik eiiiion 

"tht pocn in 'Can Gnndc's Cutk'mie mlr fonr tn aumber, bat twocf tbon 

touch BUinificciKz. ' IIi« BiDoie Bona' hu i, liirgcr *wtep tbui Uin Lowdl hu ever 

BtteBpt<d;ibtichiEv<*heniHnKof mignitude ud Ume that ii uDuki Not in all 

rftntfmpftrarj'pffrtTy hii thftiiiinHtjiTlhilanrf"^'^'""'^'^*^T"^t>f1fiifly^rf^**i1i'' 

— Loum IlHTiumiB in Tkt Ntm Era ia Amaieam Ptilty. 

" ' Cui Gnmde'i CuUd ' diallCTigCT, thnngb id TividDOB ud aon^a^oaa leit in liifl 
tmd colar, u umdactut Hdminitioa , , , Ita ntv iml<Bi ol vigor and defdas, predaioo 
■ad Saibilitr, faoifimtive giup ud duity of detiH" — FionsBOt Joeh LnFi>csTOK 
l/rwa b) C wBMt iw tai Kadi in Psttry. 

"'Sn-filw ud Blood-Red' ud ' Gun u Kcyi: ud tbe Great Gate Siriuci' ait 

net ■ vidaiiDa o( buriers the; brioa into literature u dement impercipdbk io poetiy 
bctoxc , . . the epic of modenuCjr GcnceaCrated into thirty paica. . , - Xot abce tbe Eliia- 
betham hai mcfa a maiteiy of words been reached in En^cJiih . . . one liad nevcrsunniaed 
luch encbaatineat could have been achieved with worda." — V.BtxSEI.iaTki Art 0} 
Amy Ltmdl, A Crtlicai AffrtciaMim. London. 

" Tbe CMentkl element of IBm LoweD'i poetiy is vtvidneB, vtvidacn and a pover to 
ccocentiate ioto a few pegs Um sjiirit of an age. She iodicala perfectly the ilightril scnx 
«f atmoipberE in a period or a dtf. . . . But tbe qiitit of tbetc poemi !• not the [asluoidng 
sf picturo, however bnlliiint, of the past; it ii the re-crcatkm of epic momaiia of history 
made ml aa thii pceKoC thiDugh bei own indivldiialit; and vlalon." — The Loudon 
SttUa. 

"We have come to It — once Foe wai tbe liviDt and eoBimandlng poet, wboie things 
were miled for. . . . Now we watch and odt for Amy Lowell'i poeou. Succcb juitiEa her 
work. ... Each Kpirate poem in 'Can Grude*! Caitle' ia a ital and true poem of remadi- 
ahle power — a work of imaginatian, a moving and beautiful tUig." — Josifh E. C^&H- 
HUAIN io Ikt BtOm TraixritL 

" ' Cm Gnads'i Caitle' b. in tbe oplnlao of tbe jveaeDt re v iewer, not only tbe beat book 

widchlliM Lowell hu aobr written, but a great book perie It ia a frank and levaUing 

hook. It deals with fuoduMntiJ) In ' Sea-Blue and Blood-ted ' we have the idd story 

sf Ndaoniod ' mad, whole-bianed Lady Hvnilton' tetold iaa style that daades and excites 
Hka gokten standards won tram the CDcmr pairing in jsoccssion with the un upon them." 

— Tht ffm> FenI Timu Bttk Jtnjon. 
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Men, Wcmien, and Ghosts 

By amy LOWELL 

FifAtdiHon 

" Id the poem irhidl gave its name to a, previous vdume, 'Sword BUdel 

•nd Poppy Seed,' MUs Lowell uttered ber Credo with rare ^cerity and paasoo. 
Not Kjvx EUizabeth BaneU'i 'Vision of Poets' has there been tucb a confcHioe ot 
faith in the miasioa of poetry, inch a stem compulsioa of dedicatioD laid upon the 
poet. And in her latest w<kL we find proof that ahe haa lived according to her con- 
fea^on and her dedication with a uoGlenesa of purpose seldom encountered in our 
fluid time. 

"'Men, Women, and Ghosts' is a bo(A greatly and strenuously imagined. ... 
MissLoweU la agreat romantic She belongs to the few who, in eveiy genera- 
tion, fed that poetry is a high calling, and who press undeviatiogly toward the 
mark. They are few, and they arc frequently lonely, but they lead." — Xtia Yark 
Timtt Beok JCntna. 

"... "The Hammers' la a really thrilliog i^ece of work; the skill with which it 
Is divided into diflerent moods and motifs is something mote than a tour de force. 
The way the different hammeti are characterized and given voice, the varying 
music wrung from them (from the ponderous banging ol the hammers at the 
building of the 'Bdlerophon' to thdr light tapping as they pick off the tettos o{ 
Napoleoa'a victories on the accb ol the PUce du Ctttousd), the empha^s with 
-which they reveal a whole period — these are the thinga one aees rarely." — 
Locis Unteeheyei in the Chka/e Etiniiit Post. 

". . . Beautiful . . . poetry as authentic as any we know. It is individual, 
innocent ol echo and imitation, with the uniqueness that comes of penonal 
genius. . . . Miss Lowell strives to get into words the effects of the painter's palette 
and the muaidan's score. And life witba). Does die succeed? I should say she 
does, snd the first poem in this book, 'Patterns,' is a brilliant, Esthetic ocbieve- 
ment in a cambinalion ol story, imogism, and aymbolism. 'Men, Wconen, and 
Ghosts' is a volume that contains beautiful poetry for all readers who have the 
root of the matter in them." — Rttdy'i liirror, SL Louis. 

a of ta-iay." — Tit Nob 

"Brilh'ant is the term for 'Men, Women, and Ghosts' — praise which holds 
good when the book is put to the test id a third rt*ding." — Eoward Gauiett 

ia TktAUaiaicitvlMly. 
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A Dome of Many-Colouied Glass 
By AMY LOWELL 



PifAediSon 

"ThcK poemi itoubc intensf, and jnitlfy it by the result. Miu Lowdl Is the 
lister oE PtcHdent Lowell o[ Huvard. Bei ut, tunrevci, Qeedi no rEflectioD from 
lUChdlatiDguiihed influence to make appkreutitidisliiictioD, Such verse as this 
is delightlul, ha> a lort of personal flavour, a Icyalty to the fuadomentals of life 
and nationality The child poema are particularly graceful." — BctUm Eve- 
Hint TrMutnpt, BoUoD, Mait. 



"The versea are grouped under the captions 'Lyiical Poems,' 'Sonneti,' tutd 
'Venes fot Children.' . . . 

"ItitdlfficulttosaywUchof thesearetliemoatsuccciaful. Indeed, all lereal 
JQai LoweD's powers of observation bom the view-point of a lover of nature. 
Moreover, Miss Lowell writes with a goitle tddlMoptv and a deep knowledge of 

"The sonnets are especially appealing and touch the heart itrings so tendtrly 
that there comes immediate lespoose in the same spirit 

"Thatsheknowitheworkiogs of the juvenile mind is [dainty indicated by her 
vtnoi written fot their reading." — Baslom Smidey GMt, Boston, Mas*. 

"A quite delightful Uttle collection of verses." — TarMa CMt, Tatooto, 



"The IotIci are true to the old defiidtiao; they would sing welt to the accom- 
paniment of the string*. Wesfaouldliketoheat'HaniStdlatrix'rendendbyaii 
artist." — S»(fard CMtratU, Hartford, Conn. 

"Venes that show delicate appredalion of the beautiful, and imaginBtive 
quality. Asonnetentitled'DreBms'ispeculiarly full of sympathyand feeling." 
— Tie £«•, Baltimore, Md. 
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Tehdoicies in Modem Amoican Poetiy 

By amy LOWELL 

Fourfk Printing. Ohutnhi 

"I hjiv« no hesitation in io^stlng that Miss Amy Lowell's 'Teadencies in Mod- 
em American Foetiy' is odc of the most striking volumes oE critidsm that has 
appeared in leceot years." — Clekehi K. SaoKiza in The Spktrt, Loedoa. 

"lohei recent v<dume, 'Tendeoiies in Modem American Poetry,' MissLawdl 
essploys this method (the historical) with excellent results. . . . We feel thiou^- 
out a Bl!uit d mingled courage, kindness, and independence illuminating the sub- 
ject, and the nsult is the note of persuiali^ that is so priceless in critidsm, yet 
which, unhoneyed on the one hand or uncrabbed on the other, is ao hard to come 

by her latest bocrii leaves with the reader a strong impression of the moat ^m- 

pte and unaffetled iDtegrity." — Heisn Bolus Eizu in Tit North Amaittn 



"A new critidsm lias to be created to meet not ^y the work of the new Bitiid 
but also the uncritical hospitality of cuirent taste. . . . That is why a study rack 
asMissAmy Lowell's on recent tendendes in American verse is so significant. . . , 
Her voy tone is revolutionaiy. . . . Foetty appeacs for the first time on our critical 
horizon ... as a sound and important activity of contemporary American life." 
— Randolph Boom in Tke Dial, 



"The feeUng she has for poetry I< so genuine and catholic and instructed, and 
her acquaintance with modem activity so eneigetic, tliat she is one of the most 
interesting and illuminating penons with whom to visit the new poets, led by the 
hand." — Ifev RepiMif. 
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Six Froich Poets 

8TDDIES IN COHTEHPORART LITESATUBB 
Bv AMY LOWELL 

Third edilion, SlustraUd 

A briniant ioIm of biographical and oitical essays dealing with Emite Ver- 
hao^n, Albert Sunain, Bemy de GoucmoDt, Henii de Rtgnier, Frands Jammes, 
and Paul Fort, by one ol (be ftffenwat living Anurican poets. Tbe translalioiis 
make up an important ^ait of tbe book, and togetber with the Ftendi Olisinals 
institute a represeDtative antiiidogy of the poetiy of tb« p»iod. 

WnuAii Lvos Phelps, Professor of English Literature, Yale Univecslty, says: 
This is, I think, the most valuable work on contemporary French Hteature 
that I have seen tat a long time. It is written by one who has a tbraough knowl- 
edge of tbe subject and who is faenelf an American poet of distinction. She has tiie 
knowledge, tbe mnpalhy, the penetiatioo, and the insight — all necessaiy to 
make a lutabte book of oitidsm. It is a work Chat should be widely lead in 

'In her 'Six French Poets' I find a Etiinulftting quality of a Hgh order. . . . 
I defy any English critic to rise from this book without the feeling that be h«« 
gained cinisiderBbly. This is tbe first volume in English to contain a minute and 
careful study of these French writera." — Cleuent K, Sboritb in Tkt Spktre, 

Lwdon. 

"I otn conceive of no greater pleasure tban that of a lover of poetry who reads 
in Miss Lowell's book about modem French poetry for the Erst time; it must be 
like falling into El Dorado." ^F. S. Funt, ff^merly French critic of P(«lry and 
Drama, London, in Tht LiUlt lUviea. 



uving and lasting piece of criticism ... a masterly vofume." - 
"A veiy admirable i^ece of work." — Tie London Bootman. 



" An ucetlent book." — Ehile CAHHAraisin The Alhauaim, London. 

"Miss Lowell has done a real service to literature. One must be limited, in- 
deed, who fails to appreciate tbe power of these writers as set fixth through the 
comment, the discriminating extracts, and tbe ai^iended prose translations in 
bet book." — Nerth Amerkam Reaea. 
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